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A Southern California Aviary 


By H. L. SEFTON 


OR over ten years the aviary which is the subject of this sketch has 

stood amidst the semi-tropical verdure, in the private grounds of the 

J. W. Sefton residence, in San Diego, California, where hundreds 
—yes, I think I may say thousands—of people from different parts of the 
world, have visited it. For years it was alone in its unique beauty, but now 
one sees others; for many have followed our hobby and taken up the study 
of birds, the climate of California being particularly adapted to the out- 
door rearing of them. 

The building is entirely open, save for the west and north end, and a 
strip of roofing, about twelve feet wide, that runs the full length of the 
building, over the nesting part. It covers an area of 20 x 40 feet, is built of 
one-fourth inch square-mesh wire, and has a wire partition through the 
center, so as to separate the tiny birds from their larger kin. Everything 
that love and thought can do for the comfort of the birds is done: there 
are pools of running water, low-growing shrubs, stumps of trees, swings 
and perches of all kinds; in fact, it is a home for the feathered people, which 
show their appreciation of it in song from the dawn of early morning 
until night wraps the world in sleep. 

How did we begin ? I will tell you: Many years ago—I think as many 
as twenty—a German Canary was given to a member of our family ; he 
was a magnificent singer, a great pet and very tame. We always had a 
horror of small cages, so got him in a good-sized one, but left the door 
open in order that he could go in and out at his pleasure, until finally he 
went in only at meal time. The cage hung in the sun-room, and he flew 
about among the growing plants and vines perfectly happy. His favorite 
perch was on a clock that sat on the mantle in front of a large mirror in the 
living-room; here he would fly and sing to “the other bird,” in the glass. 
He was a born flirt, and really behaved shamefully, sometimes getting 
so angry at the seeming impertinence of the fellow in the glass that he 
would fly right at him with mouth wide open. It was while watching these 
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antics we first conceived the idea of a mate for him, so we got ‘ Zip,’ a 
pretty, motherly-looking bird. 

We kept them in the cage for a few days and then opened the door, 
when the fun began. Don’t tell me birds don’t think! Why, Dick took Zip 
everywhere, into the parlor and out through the hall, on to the sideboard 
and the dining table, all his favorite places, and last, as a sort of crowning 
surprise, up on the clock, where he showed her the “other bird ”; but he was 
completely nonplussed, for, instead of one other bird, there were two. Dick 
was furious; he ruffled up his feathers and was in for a great fight. Well, 
they finally went to housekeeping, mot in the daintily lined wire nest 
provided for them in their cage. Ah, no! Dick was not that kind of a bird; 
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but very carefully and laboriously they picked out each thread that we had 
just as carefully put in, and carried them, together with many choice bits of 
fringe, etc., to an Indian jar that sat on a high shelf in the sun-room. They 
raised two families in Indian jars that season, and by the time Dick had 
shown the brood around, and we had rescued some from behind curtains, 
others from the backs of pictures, and discovered the whole lot asleep on the 
clock, we concluded that one bird loose in a house was very unique and 
interesting, that two birds were a good bit of a nuisance, but that a flock of 
nine was a calamity. So we decided to build them a house out in the yard, 
which we did; an 8 x 8 octagonal affair, that is now used as a jail for unruly 
members of the colony. The first prisoner was a Baltimore Oriole, sentenced 
for life for egg-eating. 
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At that time we had not thought of importing birds, but with the assist- 
ance of some of the neighborhood children, we tried raising young native 
birds. We raised, among others, about a dozen Redhead Linnets, and right 
here I want to tell a strange thing. The California Linnet is a pretty bird; 
the male’s head and neck are a deep red, which, shading into the soft brown, 
makes an exceedingly smart-looking bird. This color does not show until 
after the first molt, so you can imagine our surprise when we saw the 
Linnets we had raised getting orange-colored heads. It must have been 
caused by a lack of coloring-matter we failed to supply in the food, for 
some old birds that we trapped, with perfectly red heads, changed to orange 
when the molting time came. 

One learns a lot more by observation than by reading. We had very 
little real knowledge of birds, so bought and read eagerly all we could find 
on the subject; but we have, from our own experience, concluded that 
most of the articles are either written from theory or from a study of speci- 
mens of the taxidermist’s art. 

About this time we went abroad, and in our travels saw many odd and 
beautiful birds, so we decided to import some, which we did, and have con- 
tinued to do up to the present time. I remember some little Finches from 
India arriving one day with a lot of others; they were round, fat little 
things, and made quite a fuss whenever they did anything, chattering with 
a shrill, rasping voice. We had a neighbor at that time building, and he, 
too, was round and fat, and made a lot of fuss and noise, so we dubbed 
them “the Doctors.” That was ten years ago, and that pair of birds are 
the fore-parents of hundreds now, but we still call that variety “ Doctors.” 
Birds have characteristics the same as people,—some are good-natured and 
generous, others are crabbed, sour and mean. Watch a lot of them, and 
you will see. 

We have raised birds which the books say never breed in captivity. We 
study them, make guesses at their wants and try to give them the environ- 
ment they would have in their native haunts. For example, some birds never 
carry twigs; hence we must know that they don’t build nests. For those 
birds we supply compartments, put a little sawdust in the bottom and, 
behold! —perfect contentment with no present indications of a race suicide! 
We raise hundreds of Grass Parrakeets. For them we have trunks of trees 
cut in sections and hollowed out, each section divided into from two to four 
compartments, each with an opening about the size of a silver dollar. 
These birds make no nests, but lay their eggs—some as many as six—right 
on the sawdust in the bottom, and commence sitting from the laying of the 
first egg, so that you will find, in the same nest, birds covered with pin- 
feathers and some just hatched. They are very cunning and make nice pets. 

We have a pair of Rose Cockatoos, also from Australia, but, as these 
birds were never known to breed in captivity, we gave no thought to an 
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increase. One day we missed one of them,—they are so much alike we 
scarcely knew the male from the female. Several days went by and still the 
bird was missing. We had noticed that the remaining bird sat a great deal 
on or near a hollow log, hanging on the wall, so we decided to investigate. 
We reached down into the hollow, and such a howl as rose upon the air! 
Heavens, how that bird bit! We retired, vanquished, and left Mrs. Rosalie 
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victor. Some weeks later she appeared, and we knew, from the hisses that 
issued from that hollow log, that her vigil had not been in vain; later on 
five youngsters came forth, thus proving there is more than has been writ. 

Another member of the Parrot family is the Cockateel, a beautiful bird 
of soft shades of gray. The male has a pale lemon-colored head, a crest of 
lemon, and two bright orange spots on each cheek; he has a soft, musical 
whistle. We have raised quite a number. The young are the homeliest 
things imaginable. The only thing I can think of when I see them squirm- 
ing, twisting their necks, and uttering their snake-like hisses, is St. 
George and the Dragon,—only in their case St. George is missing. 

We have also the brilliant King Parrot, a peaceable, elegant bird; the 
mischievous, gorgeously colored Lory, with his acrobatic stunts; the Pink- 
crested Cockatoo and other commoner varieties. 

Among the larger birds are three varieties of Pigeons. Two of them are 
game-birds of Australia—the Bronze and the Crested Pigeon; the other is 
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called the Bleeding Heart, rather larger than an ordinary pigeon, fuller 
breasted, of a dark gray-blue with a white breast, on which, directly in 
front, is a splash of bright red, that at a glance looks exactly as though the 
bird were wounded,—the illusion is perfect. 

There are also several varieties of Doves, the rarest and most beautiful 
being the Blue-eyed Zebra of Australia, and the Red-eyed Pekin of China. 
The latter is the smallest Dove known, being, except for the length of its 
tail, about the size of a Norwich Canary. 

The Finches are astudy in themselves. There are many varieties, the 
smallest being the tiny Strawberry, which looks, as I heard a little girl say, 
“good enough to eat without either sugar or cream.” It is the tinest mite, 
exquisitely proportioned and with a song most wonderfully sweet and clear. 
I cannot tell, in this article, of all these interesting little birds as much as I 
would like to, for each kind has its own peculiar ways. For example, one 
tiny variety, commonly called “Black-throat,’ of the softest pastel shades of 
gray and brown, and with a bib-like collar of velvety black, makes a regular 
apartment nest. We have a series of little boxes about six inches long, with 
a small hole at one end of the sliding front. Into this little box they will 
carry the wild dried grass we provide, until the box is almost full; then, at 
the farthest end, they build a tiny nest in this dried grass, lining it on all 
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sides with soft bits of pampas plume, or any tiny feathers they can find. 
This is the ‘lying in’ room, as it were. Then down by the opening they 
weave the grass and any soft bits left over, into another nest. The eggs, 
usually four, are laid in the soft, dark nest, where the young stay until 
pretty nearly feathered; then they come down into the outer nest, where 
they stay until ready to fly out. They never go back into either nest again. 

The Weavers, as their name implies, weave their nests, using the 
threads from the fan-palms. The Canaries build beautiful little nests among 
the calla lilies and in the marguerite bushes, but we find they have more 
success rearing their young in regular nesting cages away from the other 
birds. A Canary is a regular gossip, and will often neglect its home duties 
for the society of others. 

Several years ago, we had a bird of the Grosbeak family. He was a 
beauty, gray with a bright scarlet head and crest. He never sang; indeed, 
I can’t even recall a whistle, but he would sit for hours on a perch and we often 
remarked on his apparent loneliness. On day a gentleman who has traveled 
much and made a study of bird language, called and asked to see our col- 
lection. While looking at them he said, “I see you have an Brazilian 
Cardinal; does he sing?” I told him the bird was apparently dumb. 

“Strange, strange!” he said. “Why, in their native home they are 
wonderful singers’ —and then occurred a remarkable thing. The man, 
whispering to me to watch the bird, drew close to the wire, uttering a low, 
peculiar whistle. Instantly the Cardinal seemed to awaken, his crest lifted, 
he seemed tobe listening; then, as the whistle continued, he answered 
sharply, eagerly, flew over to a perch by the side of the wire from whence 
came the whistle, and broke forth into a perfect torrent of melody. 

The gentleman called a number of times afterward, and at each visit 
the bird’ sang to him, but never, as far as we know, at any other time. 
When the traveler’s visits ceased the bird again lapsed into silence, and a 
few months later he died,—I always will believe from homesickness, for 
perhaps in his far-away home across the seas another lonely bird called 
vainly for his mate. ; 

The Redbird, or Cardinal, is a remarkably handsome bird, but_of so jealous 
a disposition that it is impossible to keep more than one pair in the same enclos- 
ure. You can put a dozen males together and all is peace and harmony, but put 
one female in and it is simply a survival of the fittest; so we have but two 
pairs—one on each side of the aviary. The female of one pair is as fine a 
singer as her mate, and he is a Caruso. They build fine nests, lay eggs and 
hatch their young, but never raise them. 

Of all our birds I think we love the Robins best—perhaps because their 
voices recall the childhood home so far away, for whenever I hear a Robin’s 
call I seem to hear the voices of old friends, see their faces and smell the 
blossoms from the apple orchard close by. We have Robins in San Diego 
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but only for a very few weeks in early spring; they simply stop to say 
‘Howdy’ on their way to other lands. We had two Robins in our aviary— 
Rob and Bob. The latter was a rarely intelligent bird; he would stand with 
his head on one side and listen intently while the Skylark sang, or a Nightingale 
trilled, and then, at first very softly, he would try the notes over and over 
until he learned many of them. He knew my footsteps, and before he saw 
me would call a welcome. The many visitors to the aviary naturally gave 
more attention to the rarer birds; but one day when a gentleman visitor 
and I were standing looking at them, Bob walked gravely up and com- 
menced his wonderful song. In amazement the gentleman listened, and 
then turning, asked, “Isn’t that bird just an ordinary Robin?” Most 
indignantly I replied, “Indeed not; that bird is a most extraordinary 
Robin.” We still have Rob, for, as is always the case, those whom the 
gods love die, and poor Bob sings no more for us. We laid him away as 
befitted so rare a bird, his casket a dainty white box filled with the petals of 
the fragrant La France rose, among which we laid him, and then buried 
him at the foot of a royal palm. 

With over six hundred birds to feed, the question of proper food is no 
small one. We mix in large bins, built for the purpose, our own seeds, buy- 
ing it direct from the importers in great sacks, and accepting only clean, 
bright seed. We use mostly canary and millet, with a little hemp in winter 
(which is very fattening) , some sunflower seed, wheat and cracked corn. We 
have little rustic tables on which, twice a day, the seed is placed, and each 
bird takes what best suits its fancy. We always have cuttlebone and 
crushed shell scattered about, and once a week a little plate of raw ground 
beef is put on each side; those that need the meat eat it, others leave it 
alone. 

One can learn much from the study of birds. They teach us virtue, 
generosity, kindness, gratitude—all those things that go to make living 
worth while. Many would glance at those birds, perhaps see nothing in 
them and pass on; others would be attracted by their plumage, by their 
song, by the beautiful whole of the great cage, with its tropical setting 
filled with life and song; but the student, he who sits and watches and 
studies, can learn much. 

Briefly I will try to prove all I claim for them. The birds do not, except 
on rare occasions, hybridize. Each stays by his or her mate, each bearing 
his share of the burden and responsibility of the family. They are gener - 
ous to the stranger that alights on the wire, going to him, giving him a 
friendly greeting,—so much so that on more than one occasion strange 
birds have of their own accord, after several visits through the wires, hopped 
down, and into, the half-open outer door (it is made double, one swinging 
out, the other in) and gone in to dwell among them; and surely it shows 
kindness to feed a nestful of half-starved babies they never saw before, and 
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I have seen that done. I had found four young Linnets, half-grown, some 
cruel boys had taken from their nest and left on the sidewalk to die, and, 
not knowing what to do with them, decided to put them in the aviary and 
see what would happen. What did happen was a great surprise. First one 
Canary and then another flew down. Peep! peep/ the young called, but 
received nothing. The young birds’ mouths meanwhile were wide open; 
then down came a female Linnet. She seemed to take in the situation at a 
glance, flew over to the feed tray, ate greedily, and then back to those 
yawning mouths, and she fed those birds until they were satisfied, and sub- 
sequently raised them. Could there be greater kindness than this? As for 
gratitude, birds are full of it; for everything you give them they thank you. 
If an apple, a crisp lettuce-head or a cluster of sweet alyssum or nasturtium 
is put within their reach, they pipe a word of thanks before they eat. 

Our family, large as it is, is a happy one; there is little or no quarreling, 
for there is plenty of food and room for all,—only at eventide, when the 
sun begins to sink behind Point Loma, and the sea and sky is a mass of 
gorgeous coloring, then they scold a little. Perhaps some one, unmindful 
of the rights of others, has chosen the very particular limb or corner that 
belongs to some one else, and for a few moments there is discord—for each 
bird has his or her sleeping place—but gradually there steals a silence and, 
as the night shadows creep softly, from out of the west comes a crescent 
moon, that, peeping down shyly through the branches of the camphor tree, 
sees only the great cage with no signs of life within. All is still, save for a 
soft twitter now and then, like the last sweet words from a little child’s 
lips before he drops off to sleep. 


A Report on the Nesting Birds in the Vicinity of Riverview Park, 
Allegheny, Pa., for 1906 


By WILLIAM G. PITCAIRN 


HESE observations were all made in the vicinity of Riverview Park, 
-_ Allegheny, Pa., the greater part in the park. 

Riverview is a natural park of about two hundred and fifty acres, 
mostly wooded hills and much hawthorn growth, situated about two and 
one-half miles from the city of Allegheny. Being a picnic park, there is 
something going on almost every day during the spring and summer, and I 
think that this fact tends to limit the number of breeding birds; but, in 
spite of the conditions, the birds seem to prosper fairly well, their chief 
enemy being the small boy, who wantonly destroys many nests. 

There has been a considerable increase, I think, in the number of birds 
in this locality, particularly in the cases of the Baltimore Oriole, the 
Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers, and the many species of migrants. 
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Some breeding species of which no nests were found— Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
Northern Yellowthroat, Ovenbird, Yellow Warbler, Towhee, Vesper Sparrow, American 
Goldfinch, Chimney Swift, Indigo Bunting, Cowbird. 
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Bird Protection in Italy as It Impresses the Italian 


By FRANCIS H. HERRICK, 
Author of ‘The Home Life of Wild Birds’ 


I 


WISH it could be said that Italy was at last beginning to awake to the 
necessity of protecting its bird-life, but thus far the efforts of a few 
ornithologists and humanitarians seem to have been of little avail. 

Individual protests of the strongest kind have been made; international 
congresses have been held and stringent laws proposed, but little has been 
accomplished. The annual hecatombs of song-birds are still offered up, and 
the great peninsula of Italy, famed for centuries as one of the most beauti- 
ful and fertile spots of the earth, which should be teeming with bird-life at 
all seasons, is well-nigh desolate. 

In a former article (in Brrp-LorE, November—December, 1906) I 
spoke of the general absence of bird-life in Italy as it impresses an American 
traveler and resident in that delectable country. Italian birds are trapped 
and shot in incredible numbers, especially during the spring and fall 
migrations, without respect to kind, size or habits, and are regularly sold in 
the markets as food for man and beast. Comparatively few birds are thus 
allowed to breed, and outside of the limits of certain cities, no adequate or 
uniform protection is afforded those which succeed in rearing young on 
Italian soil. There is no strong public sentiment in favor of the birds, and 
their service to agriculture is doubted. We showed that, in consequence of 
the destruction of birds in Italy, the little insect-eating lizards had undoubt- 
edly increased, that they form a vast army, enlisted to aid the farmer by help- 
ing to save his crops; yet, in spite of the reptile brigades, many districts suf- 
fer, and famine is not unknown. But the Italian might reply: “You are 
jumping to conclusions too fast; there is a fatal flaw in your reasoning; liz- 
ards, like birds, are indiscriminate destroyers of insects; how can you know 
that they both do not effect more harm than good, or, at least, no less harm 
than good by destroying parasitic and other insects beneficial to agriculture?” 
We shall meet this question again. It goes to the very root of the problem, 
and may well stagger any one who has accepted a sentimental solution to 
this large problem, without question. 

Before considering remedies for this hard lot of the birds, we will let the 
Italians speak for themselves. The subject is wide-reaching, and I must 
depend upon relatively few sources for information, but these are suggestive, 
and, so far as they go, seem to be authoritative.* I made a number of 
visits to the University of Rome to examine the excellent collection of 
stuffed birds in its museum, which forms a very useful and instructive 


*It should be added that my observations in Italy were made in 1903-4, but, so far 
as I am aware, the fortune of the birds has not materially changed since that time. 
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exhibit. A curious fact about this collection, which furnishes unimpeach- 
able testimony of the ruthlessness of Italian pot-hunters, is that a very large 
proportion of these specimens, great or small, common or rare, were 
obtained from the Roman markets, and are often thus marked (for 
example, “ Mercato al Pantheo”) with the date. Besides the common song- 
birds of Europe there were Grebes, Loons, Egrets, Herons, Gulls, and 
many others too numerous to catalogue here which found their way to the 
markets in Rome at various times of the year.* 

The curator of the museum informed me that the smaller birds were pro- 
tected from April 15 to August 15, the close season for water-fowl being 
shorter. As we shall see, different regulations have been in force in different 
provinces, but the result does not seem to have been to preserve the birds or 
to augment the bird-life of the country, but rather to improve the business 
of the gunners and snarers at other times. My informant would not admit 
that the killing of wild birds had led to any injury of vegetation or of crops. 

Further, I interviewed the director of the Royal Institue of Forestry at 
Vallombrosa, and submitted to him a series of questions upon the subject 
of bird protection in Italy, but this kindly man was unable to give me any 
information on the subject. The idea of protecting the lives of wild birds 
seemed as foreign to his thought as the “canal system” of the planet Mars. 
“ Quod semper, omnibus, ubique,” what has always been done by every one, 
everywhere, seemed to him eminently proper. The director knew that the 
practice of killing song-birds was very old, but he thought it did no harm, 
and he could not refer me to any literature upon the relations of birds 
to man. 

Sig. Nigro Licéd has written an interesting manual? on the protection 
of animals, from the standpoint of an Italian, and Professor Antonio Berlese,{ 

*It would require a far greater familiarity with the birds of Europe than I possess to 
identify a large part of those offered for sale in Italian markets, especially when the bodies 
of the victims are plucked or even skinned, as is sometimes the case. I will note here a few 
of the kinds seen in the Roman markets in 1903-4, concerning the identity of which there 
was little or no doubt. When the Latin name is given, the common Italian one follows in 
brackets: Turdus musicus (Tordo, the name used indiscriminately for various species by 
the populace), Song Thrush, February 29. T. pilaris, Fieldfare; sold at 8 cents apiece 
(in markets apparently under the name of Grives savoyard), February 29. Erythracus 
rubecola (Pettirosso), Robin Redbreast; seen tripping about the Medici gardens, 
March 9. Vanellus cristatus (Pavoncella), Lapwing or Plover; seen on the marshes in 
Holland in early September; very common in the Roman markets from January 1 to 
April 1; sold in the markets, and hawked all over the city in long strings, bringing ten 
to twenty cents apiece. Gallinago calestis ( Beccaccini), on sale at Ponti’s on the Corso 
at twenty cents each, February 29. Allodola, a large Finch streaked all over with umber 
and buff, to be seen in great piles in the markets toward the last of February and in March, 
About twenty-five other species were more or less common in the markets of Rome at some 


time of the year. 
{La Protezione degli Animali (Manuali Hoepli), Milano, 1902. 
t Bolletino di Entomologia Agraria, anno VIII, Num, 5-9. Padova, rgor. 
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director of the Royal Station for Agricultural Entomology in Florence and 
a distinguished entomclogist, has very decided opinions upon the relations 
of birds and insects to agriculture. Aside from every question of sentimen- 
tality, he considers it an open question whether wild birds are not, upon the 
whole, more destructive than useful in their relation to insects, and thus to 
the farmer and his crops. He considers that predatory and parasitic insects 
are quite capable in most cases of controlling injurious species, while many 
of these really useful agents are destroyed by birds*. This naturalist is 
now engaged upon a treatise on insects, the concluding volume of which 
will deal with the relations of insects to man. We may examine his views 
more fully at some future time, but, since the latter work is not yet com- 
pleted and his earlier writings are not readily accessible, we shall follow 
for the present the compilation of Lic. 

Licé devotes a chapter to the relation of birds to agriculture in which he 
weighs the opinions of Italians both in favor of the birds and against them, 
taking a stand rather guardedly with the latter. In the following paragraphs 
I shall translate freely or literally from Licé, or even paraphrase his remarks, 
in order to present his meaning or to define his position and that of others 
upon this important question. Quoting from a paper delivered by Comm. 
C. Durando before the National Zodphile Society of Italy in 1899, he says: 

"In Italy, while the olive fly and the piralidi f cause annually losses of 
several millions of francs, there is a furious hunt after birds of every kind 
with firelocks, drag nets, bird-lime, snares, as well as mirrors, bird-calls, 
artificial decoys, and even with birds caged and blinded for the purpose. At 
every period of the year, without regard to the laws which prohibit it, 
hunting is carried on. The prey is sold with impunity in the public markets 
in the close season, and, what is worse, they do not spare the nests of 
young birds, not even those of the poor Swallows. It is estimated that in 
all Italy the annual hecatomb amounts to ten millions of individuals, among 
which the Landsteiner of Wiholsburg reckons three millions Swallows. 

* As a result of this, one should not wonder at the fact that not only in 
Italy, but also in foreign countries and especially in Germany, the alarm has 
been sounded and has spread from one state to another so that it has been 
turned into a kind of proverb which one hears everywhere repeated; ‘The 
birds are the best allies of the farmer; let us protect the birds.’ 

“One of the most fervent of our ornithologists is Sig. C. Ohlsen. 
Animated with a passion and a persistency worthy of better success, if not 
a better cause, he does not limit his exertions to lectures on this subject, 


*For the reference to Professor Berlese’s work and for this expression of his views I am 
indebted in the first instance to the courtesy of Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of the United 
States Bureau of Entomology, and !ater to Professor Berlese himself. 

t Lepidoptera (moths and butterflies) , of which we are told in another place that there 
are twenty-eight genera in Italy, and that all of them are very injurious to agriculture, 
especially to the apple, to hemp, and to the vine. 
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but, with the aid of a political press, tries to scatter his ideas among the 
people. His various articles which have appeared for this purpose in the 
journal ‘Il Sole’ of Milan present ample details for confirming those prin- 
ciples which are briefly stated here. He further shows how the destruction 
of forests, no less than shooting, has led to the decrease of birds and the 
consequent multiplication of insects.” 

Under the heading of “Friends True and Imaginary,” Lico continues: 
“Regarding this maxim a recent entomological school has attempted to 
establish the two following cardinal ideas: (1)The enemies of injurious 
insects should be sought in the order of insects, and (2) insectivorous birds 
destroy not only injurious but useful insects as well. In support of the last 
thesis, the remarks of the distinguished ornithologist, Dr. T. Salvadori, 
delivered to the Chamber of Deputies in Vienna, on December 9, 1891, are 
quoted in part as follows: ‘You must have heard, O gentlemen, repeated 
a hundred times the eternal refrain—" Protect the birds! They are very 
useful, because they destroy a great quantity of insects!” In regard to this 
question, I would like to ask upon what kinds of insects do the little birds 
chiefly feed, since the merit of their activity hangs upon this question; in 
which of the two warring armies do they select their victims? Do they feed 
chiefly upon the destroyers of our woods and fields? With all security and 
determination, I answer, No!’” 

Licé then observes that the birds which devour harmful insects should 
be preserved, while those which feed upon useful kinds should be destroyed 
as quickly and as painlessly as possible. It is recognized that the question of 
the utility of wild birds is a complicated problem, because it embraces various 
elements. In order to decide whether a bird is useful or injurious, we must 
inquire, says Licd, first, whether the products of agriculture or insects 
themselves are its prevailing food, and second, whether such insects are in a 
greater degree useful or injurious under all conditions. Lists of the useful 
and harmful birds are then given as approved by an international commission 
for the protection of birds and agriculture, which sat in Paris in 1895.* 

While this classification of the good and evil may be unjust or inaccurate, 
on the other hand, says Licd, the figures which Sig. Ohlsen has set down 
as the measure of the loss to Italy through the abuse of hunting do not have 
the appearance of accuracy. In this regard the ‘Naturalist’s Bulletin’ 
(Sienna, 1896) offers the following comment: “Dr. Carlo Ohlsen, who 
has very decided views in regard to the losses of agriculture due to hunting, 
in an article published in a journal referred to above, recommends, in his 
usual style, excessive rigors for the sport, and says that while the public 
treasury received only 250,000 lire (francs) from the sale of the hunting 


*In the class of birds condemned as injurious to agriculture, to hunting or to fishing 
are Eagles, Kites, Hawks, Goshawks, Falcons, Owls, Crows, Magpies, Jays, Herons, 
Bitterns, Pelicans, Moor-hens and Coots. 
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permits, agriculture incurred a loss of 25,000,000 lire at least. How does 
the distinguished Sig. Ohlsen prove his estimate of this damage? Besides 
proof to the contrary, we maintain that this sum is wholly imaginary, 
because we believe that this gentleman cannot be in a position to distinguish 
the utility from the harm which birds bring upon the cultivated plants by 
feeding on insects, some of which are certainly of much more use to agricul - 
ture than a few birds.” 

The same sheet for November 15, 1897, further expresses its views upon 
the subject as follows: “As we have remarked on other occasions, there 
are most estimable persons and distinguished writers who fall into contra- 
diction in their efforts to prove the utility of birds and the need of excessive 
measures in order to protect them, the outcome of which would bring more 
harm than good to Italy. Here is another example of their efforts: ‘An 
esteemed sportsman and writer upon sporting matters has published in a 
periodical of sport a plea for a single hunting law, and in it we find the fol- 
lowing remarks: “The immense slaughter of little birds which is carried 
on in autumn by means of nets, especially in upper Italy, arouses every- 
where even in foreign countries the fiercest protests.” ’ 

“There are millions of pretty little birds which hunters destroy every 
year by carefully crushing the cranium. In order to form an idea of this 
slaughter, it is sufficient to walk at this season (October and November) in 
the market place at Bergamo and at Brescia. There are to be seen, Robin 
Redbreasts, Thrushes, Sparrows, and other kinds piled up like grain along 
the walls. Pass at once one good law that shall put an end to such bar- 
barity and such insane destruction. And here it is understood that this good 
law should be of such a character as to prohibit absolutely the use of the 
nets in hunting everywhere.” 

Now hear Licé’s comment upon these sane remarks: “Let us ask if, 
after so many, many years that. hunting has been carried on by the use of 
nets, after our fields have become less and less suited as covers for the poor 
little birds, after that the government has shown that it is absolutely unable 
to protect the birds during their reproductive period among us,—if after all 
this there can still regularly occur that enormous slaughter of millions of 
little birds, so that they can be seen in the markets like sacs full of grain, 
then why condemn absolutely hunting by means of nets, since by this very 
showing the method of hunting has not yet caused grave damage? Why 
renounce a thing certainly useful in order to substitute another which is 
very problematical ? ” 

I have given this long and almost verbatim translation in full, because 
it illustrates the kind of argument which is sometimes used, and used no 
doubt with a certain degree of sincerity, to bolster up a bad cause. It isa 
sad case of the blind leading the blind, for the entire bottom of this kind of 
argument drops out the moment we consider the fact that the present great 
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destruction of bird-life in Italy falls not upon the resident species which alone 
belong to the Italian soil, but upon the migrants,—the birds of passage 
which belong to the rest of the world. Owing to the compass-like preci- 
sion of their instincts, one and all have kept for ages to the fatal overland 
route in passing the peninsula of Italy on their migrations. The resident 
species are as dead as the ancient Romans themselves, who fortified the 
Capitoline Hill or built the Colosseum. When the migrants really give out, 
Mr. Editor, so that they are no longer piled in your markets like grain, it 
will be a sign not that “grave damage” has been done to Italy alone, but 
that a large part of the bird-life of two continents has been wiped out. In 
discussing the relation of birds to man, the migratory instincts, and the 
relation of the country to the rest of the world, are just as important as the 
food habits. Where do the millions of Swallows and the smaller migratory 
song-birds, which are annually slaughtered for food in Italy, come from, if 
not from central, northern, eastern and western Europe, and where do 
many of them go, if not to Africa by way of Italy and Spain ? 


(To be concluded) 


WOOD THRUSH ON NEST 
Photographed by F. E. Howe, Sterling, Ills., June 11, 1906 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society’s Bird-Lists 


a og of the means employed by the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
to interest its members in the practical side of bird study is an 

invitation to make lists of the birds noted in the state during 
the year, blanks being furnished for the purpose of properly recording 
observations. The best ten lists received by the secretary for the Society for 
the year ending December 31, 1906, were made by the following members: 
Lidian E. Bridge, West Medford, 184 species; James L. Peters, Jamaica 
Plain, 164 species; Anna K. Barry, Dorchester, 138 species; Percival S. 
Howe, Jr., West Newton, 138 species; Louise Howe, Brookline, 116 
species; Henry H. Lowell, Newton Centre, 115 species; William T. Barker, 
Jamaica Plain, 111 species; Bertha Langmaid, Boston, 108 species; 
Samuel Dowse Robbins, Belmont, 86 species; Georgianna M. Wheelock, 
63 species. The two lists first mentioned are published herewith. 


List of Birds observed by | List of Birds observed by 
Lidian E. Bridge, West James L.Peters, Jamaica 
Medford, Mass., from | Plain, from January 
January 1, 1906, to Jan- 1, 1906, to January 1, 
uary 1. 1907. 1907. 
Name of Species Locality Date Locality | Date 
Holbosll’s Grebe.... . . 2.2.2. . Nahant. . . .|Jan.6 | Nahant... | Feb. 3 
eee Middlesex Fells Oct. 22 | Ipswich . . . | Oct. 20 
| a Middlesex Fells | Sept. 21 Jamaica Pond . | Oct. 24 
RO CORR le es wade on Nahant. . . .|Jan.6 | Nahant. . . .| Feb.3 
Red-throated Loon. ....... Nakemt. . « <|jameB J os SR. 
Ek 8 kw 6 ws Se See eS oi”. [Neheat .”....3 Oct. 6 
2) eee a ae ee Ipewieh .. . .| Atigiagl s. . cis eo Be 
5 6 oo O60 ke Ipswich . Nov. 9 |Ipswich . . :| Nov. 17 
Great Black-backed Gull... . . Middlesex Fells Jan. 21) Brighton . . . | Jan. 13 
Herring Gull eA < »« «..|Medford .. . .| Jan. 7 | Boston... ./|Jan.1 
Ring-billed Gull ..... .. :'| Ipswich .. .| Nov. 17/ Boston... . Sept. 29 
eee ae Muskeget . . . | July 28 | Vineyard Haven Aug.15§ 
DO OM sc oe + + + we One Muskeget . . . | July 28 | Vineyard Haven| Aug. 15 
meee SOR. « 00 ee o + oo | MMGEBIOS. . «LU OR ] 1 ct ts otk 
rr Muskeget. . .|July28 | ....... 
IE a5 se) ee wal ee Muskeget . . . | July 28 | West Tisbury. | Aug. 31 
0 er ee Bh ie! OE . . | Revere. . . .| Jan. 20 
Double-crested Cormorant .. . .|Ipswich . . Nov. 9 |Ipswich . . . | Oct. 20 
American Merganser. ....-.. Middlesex Fells | Mar. 11 Newton .. ... | Jan. 13 
Red-breasted Merganser .... . Nahant. . . . | Jan. A | Revere ou + 0 | POM 87 
CE, Sg et A'S. 68 4 ce ee Middlesex Fells | Oct. 2 ee eee 
<9 i» « 4 1k 64 & Middlesex Fells | Apr. 3 | | Natick .. . Apr. 7 
Red-legged Black Duck ..... Middlesex Fells | Jan. 21 | Cambridge . » | Mar. 14 
Blue-winged Teal. ....... Middlesex Fells} Apr.8 | -. +--+. “ae 
ee a er Nahant .../|Jan.6 | Nahant... ./| Feb. 3 
Lesser Scaup Duck. ....... Squantum . . | Apr. 14, Squantam - .| Apr. 14 
American Golden-eye ...... Nahant. . . .| Jan. 6 | Boston... .|Jan.1 
ee ere Squantum . .| Dec. 19| Nahant. . . . | Dec. 27 
Old-squaw ....--2 eee. Nahant. . . .|Jan.6 | Revere. . . . | Jan. 20 
American Scoter .. 2.2.22. Nahant. . . . | Feb. 22) | Revere. . - Feb. 17 
re Seoter . 2 es cee Nahant. . . . | Feb. 22 | Revere + « «| Jan. 20 
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List of Birds observed by List of Birds observed by 
Lidian E. Bridge, West James L. Peters, Jamaica 
Medford, Mass., from Plain, from January 
January 1, 1906, to Jan- 1, 1906, to January 1, 
uary 1, 1907. 1907. 
Name of Species Locality | Date Locality Date 
See Bamtee + «04 6s s- sie % NMahent... > | tom. 6 | Nahant... Feb. 3 
Ruddy Duck ....2e2:s Middlesex Fells | Oct. 7 “ 
pS, a Belmont May 5 | Ipswich May 19 
Great Blue Heron ...... Ipswich . . May 19] Ipswich 4. May 19 
a a eae Middlesex Fells May 20) Dedham ; ay 5 
Black-crowned Night Heron Middlesex Fells | May 20) Morton Marshes) May 8 
WH NE x wd a 0 wo Cambridge . June 5 | Cambridge . . | May 25 
eee eee a Cambridge . . | Nov. 3 | Jamaica Pond . Oct. 24 
American Woodcock. ...... Medford " Apr. 8 | sh a eee bara 
i. ee Medford arena 6 
Pectoral Sandpiper. ....... Ipswich SES EP aS — 
White-rumped Sandpiper... .. Ipswich May 23) Chilmark. . Aug. 18 
a Ipswich May 19) Ipswich . | May 19 
Red-backed Sandpiper. . . . . . | Ipswich Sept. 28) Nahant . . . | Oct. 6 
Semipalmated Sandpiper .... . Ipswich May 19) Ipswich . May 19 
ae eras ara ar Ipswich .. .| May 19) Ipswich . . . | May 19 
Greater Yellow-legs ...... - Cohasset . . . | May 30) Ipswich May 19 
ENE gn 6 6s ww 2-8 ee. Ipswich . . Aug.17| West Tisbury | Aug.24 
Solitary Sandpiper. ....... Middlesex Fells May 18) Franklin Park | May 18 
Bartramian Sandpiper ..... - Ipswich . . Aug. 17) Chilmark . Sept. 8 
Spotted Sandpiper ........ Middlesex Fells | May 11| Franklin Park | May 4 
Black-bellied Plover ....... Ipswich May 19) Ipswich . | May 19 
American Golden Plover ..... Naebant. . . ./SEM.97, ~«senes ee < 
Semipalmated Plover. ...... Ipswich .. .| May 23) Chilmark . Aug. 24 
eee PONE. 4-0 6 % 6% bse ow] bin eek we 2 ‘ | Chilmark . Aug. 24 
Ruddy Turnstone Nahant . _ J ae o 4% 
rn ee ee Middlesex Fells Mar, 11 | Franklin Park | Jan. 10 
ee een. ee a ae ae ee Middlesex Fells | Mar 31) Holden. . May 12 
Miaseh Hawk ..0 0 1s se ewe Middiesex Fells | Apr. 27| Ipswich , May 19 
Sharp-shinned Hawk. ...... Cambridge Apr. 28) Franklin Park Jan. 2 
Coeper’s awe. 4+ 6 0 es Middlesex Fells} May 7 | Natick . . . .| Apr. 7 
eS eee a Medford . .|Mar. 11] Natick . . . Apr. 7 
Red-shouldered Hawk ...... Middlesex Fells | Feb. 25) Morton Marshes Jan. 16 
Broad-winged Hawk ...... a ar | Weston Apr. 28 
American Rough-legged Hawk Middlesex Fells Nov. 26) 6.» 6 b-8 5 a 
Breen TEOME e t  S Ipswich .. . | Aug.1 e 
Preeen THE =. oo 8 ts hm “ws 7 Franklin Park | Oct. 14 
American Sparrow Hawk. .... Medford Feb. 23] Newton . .|Jan. 13 
American Osprey ..-.....- | Medford , Apr. 28! West Tisbury . | Aug. 30 
Short-eared Owl... ...... Ipswich y go). - . o 
ee, a ee | Medford . 4 4 | Jamaica ‘Plain Aug. 5 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo. ...... | Middlesex Fells Mae 18| Franklin Park | May 16 
Black-billed Cuckoo... .. . | Medford May 13) Belmont - | May 11 
Belted Kingfisher... ....... Medford . . .| Apr. 19) Franklin Park | Apr. 17 
Hairy Woodpecker. ...-.... | Middlesex Fells | Feb. 25 || Arnold Arboretum | Dec. 30 
Downy Woodpecker ..... .| Medford Jan. : | Franklin Park | Feb. 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker... . . | Greylock June 16 | Belmont , Sept. 28 
Northern Plicker. 2.0 6 2 6s 5 0] | Medford Jan. 4 | Franklin Park | Jan. 7 
Whip-poor-will......... . . « | West Tisbury . | Aug.15 
Nighthawk. ....2-e08-. | Medford May17| Boston .. .|June2r 
Chimney Swift . . . . «| Medford Mays | Franklin Park May 4 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird - + + | Medford June 3 | Cambridge . . | Aug.10 
Kingbird .. . a a a | Medford May 4 | Dedham May 5 
Crested Flycatcher ie Fees May 26 | Belmont May 11 
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List of Birds observed by | List of Biras observed by 
Lidian E. Bridge, West | James L. Peters, Jamaica 
Medford, Mass., from | Plain, from January 
January ye 1906, to Jan- 1, 1906, to January 1, 
uary 1, 190 . 1907. 
Name of Species Locality Date Locality Date 
RO ee eee ae ee Medford - |May2_ Franklin Park | Apr. g 
Olive-sided Flycatcher ..... . Greylock . . .|June 16) . aM goal 
i 2 er ere . . . |Medford .. May 13 Holden. . . May 12 
beer Pipceteber, 2. 8 cs es Middlesex Fells} May 27) ....... the 
Least Flycatcher... ..... . | Medford .|May 2 Dedham . . . | Mays 
LS aaa ee a Nahant. . . . | Feb. 22 | Epowich s. . (OG. ao 
Prairie Horned Lark ....... Ipowiee~ . . .| Aug.t7i] «22 22 es Shes a 
EN 3s. se @iAw4 6 Medford . . ./Jan.1 ale Plain | Jan. 2 
a Medford . . .|Jan.1 | Franklin Park | Jan. 2 
| ear er ey Concord . . .|May2_ Franklin Park | May 8 
es ae . .|Medford . . .| Apr.16 Franklin Park | Apr. 5 
Red-winged Blackbird . . . . . . |Medford . . .| Apr.7 | Morton Marshes} Feb. 25 
ES, gc oe 6 he oS Medford . . .| Apr. 5 | Morton Marshes} Feb. 25 
Orchard Oriole ..... hy Ipswich .. .|May19\Ipswich . . . | May 19 
a ne |Medford . . . | May 12 West Roxbury | May 5 
Rusty Blackbird ....... . || Cambridge . . | Mar. 17 Pw 
a Medford . . . | Apr. 4 Franklin Park | Mar. 6 
Canadian Pine Grosbeak ..... Medford . . Nov. 18] Arnold Arboretum | Nov. Ir 
Purple Finch ........ + «|Medford .. .| Apr. 17 Franklin Park | Apr. 8 
American Crossbill 64 6 6s rE «ss June 18) Arnold Arboretum | Nov. 25 
White-winged Crossbill ... . Middlesex Fells | Nov. 3 | Jamaica Plain | Nov. 3 
eae ‘ Middlesex Fells | Nov. 24) Arnold Arboretum | Nov. 25 
American Goldfinch ....... : | Medford Mar. 11 Franklin Park | Jan. 13 
Pine Siskin .. . + «+. + | Middlesex Fells | Nov. 26 Franklin Park | Nov. 4 
Snowake....-....4..-. |Mediecd Mar.17 Squantum . Feb. 24 
Lapland Longspur.... . . |Ipswich .. | Oct. 30 Ipswich . . . | Nov. 17 
ho, te. oy ll re aero Medford . . Apr. 17 Franklin Park Apr. 13 
Ipswich Sparrow. .... . . . | Ipswich . . .|Oct. 30 |Ipswich . . . | Oct. 20 
Savanna Sparrow ..... . . .|Medford .. |Apr.16 Squantum . ./ Apr. 14 
Grasshopper Sparrow. . . . . . |Concord . . .|May 14, West Tisbury . | Aug.30 
I. <5 =. 3 + dh Aue Sk ead Norwood . . . | June 16 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow. ..... Ipswich . . .| May 19 Ipswich .. . May 19 
White-crowned Sparrow ... . .| Medford . . . | May Fo See Ree 
White-throated Sparrow . . .|Medford . ..|Apr.5 Franklin Park | Apr. 28 
Tree Sparrow - - «+... .|Medford . . .|Feb 24 Morton Marshes) Jan. 14 
Chipping Sparrow. ..... ..|Medford . . | Apr.11 Franklin Park | Apr. 15 
eee eee ee Medford .. .| Apr.17 Franklin Park | Apr. 14 
Slate-colored Junco. .... . . .|Medford . . _| Apr. 1 Franklin Park | Jan. 10 
Seng Sparrow ..........|Se@fesd .. .| Mar. 7 Morton Marshes) Jan. 16 
Lincoln’s Sparrow . . . . . . |Medford | Ee eee ey | 5 
Swamp Sparrow . ae ia . .| Cambridge . . | ped 28 Morton Marshes| Apr. 13 
Fox Sparrow ........ - -|Medford .. . | Mar.2 1! Franklin Park | Mar. 28 
Towne. . 2. ss . . . | Medford |May 4 Weston ... | Apr. 28 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak ... . . Middlesex Fells| May 5 Franklin Park May 7 
Indigo Bunting . . , . . . « | Medford . | May 13 Franklin Park | May 13 
Scarlet Tanager ....... . . | Medford . . .| May 13 Franklin Park | May 15 
Purple Martin. ..... . . «|Concord .. .| June rr Wayland. . . | June 2 
Cliff Swallow .. . P . . .| Ipswich ..  |May 19 Ipswich . . May 19 
Le ea .|Medford . . Apr. 28 Franklin Park | Apr. 28 
Tree Swallow ...... . . « « | Medford . -| Apr. 12! Natick . .. Apr..7 
Bank Swallow ‘ Sida a % Concord . . .| May 14 Ipswich .- . May 19 
Coles Wane... . .. « «sR. Mar. 30 Franklin Park | Feb. 18 
Northern Shrike .. .... ~~. - | Medford Jan. 6 Morton Marshes) Jan. 21 
Red-eyed Vireo - . . . . | Middlesex Fells May 6 Franklin Park | May 11 


Name of Species 
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wee E. Bridge, West 
Medford, Mass., from 
January 1, 1906, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1907. 


List of Birds observed by 
James L. Peters, Jamaica 
Plain, from January 
1, 1906, to January 1, 
1907. 
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Warbling Vireo 
Yellow-throated Vireo ...... 
Blue-headed Vireo. ...... 
Wreen-O9ell VIGO. 53 5 nt we 
Black and White Warbler 
Golden-winged Warbler , 
Nashville Warbler. ...... 
Northern Parula Warbler. . . . 
Tee renee. ww 8k 
Black-throated Blue Warbler . . . 
Myrtle Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler. ....... 
Chestnut-sided Warbler hae 
Bay-breasted Warbler 

Black-poll Warbler ....... 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Black-throated Green Warbler. . . 
Pine Warbler .. . 
Yellow Palm Warbler 
Prairie Warbler. ..... 
Ovenbird ..... A 

i us. ee Pole Baw 
Mourning Warbler... . . ; 
Northern Yellow-throat 
Yellow-breasted Chat 
Wilson’s Warbler. ....... 
Canadian Warbler. . ....s. 
American Redstart. .... abst: 
American Pipit 
Catbird je arte 
ee SOE og a 
House Wren ..... 

Winter Wren 
Short-billed Marsh Wren. . 
Long-billed Marsh Wren. . 
Brown Creeper 
White-breasted Nuthatch... . . 
Red-breasted Nuthatch... . . 
ES Se ee a 
Golden-crowned Kinglet . . .. . 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet. ..... 
Wood Thrush ara 
Wilson’s Thrush . 
Gray-cheeked Thrush 
Olive-backed Thrush... . 
Hermit Thrush 
American Robin. ........- 
Bluebird 
Ring-necked Pheasant 
Kumlein’s Gull 
Black Tern 
Purple Grackle 
Baird’s Sandpiper 
Acadian Sharp-tailed Sparrow. . . 
Orange-crowned Warbler. . .. . 


st 


a io he 


wen aS 


Middlesex Fells 
Middlesex Fells 
Middlesex Fells 
Middlesex Fells 


May 6 
May 6 | Holden . 
May 6 | Belmont 


Middlesex Fells 
Middlesex Fells 
Middlesex Fells 


Middlesex Fells 
Middlesex Fells 
Greylock . . . 
Middlesex Fells 
Cohasset . . 

Middlesex Fells 
Middlesex Fells 


May 13) 
June 18) . 
May 11) Dedham 


| Medford May 6 | Belmont 

| Ipswich Aug.30| Nahant. . . 

Medford . . . May 5 | Franklin Park 
Middlesex Fells May 4 |.Morton Marshes} Apr. 22 
Medford May 14/ Belmont 

Greylock . . . June 18 

| Norwood . . . July 14 ' South Sadbury | May 26 
Cambridge . . June 5 | Cambridge . . 


Middlesex Fells 
Middlesex Fells 


Medford Sept. 24, Franklin Park 
Medford Jan. 7 | Franklin Park 
Medford Jan. 7 | Franklin Park 
Arlington Apr. 21 Jamaica Plain 


Medford . . May 11) Arnold Arboretum 
May a | Franklin Park | May 23 


Middlesex Fells 


Medford —: Page ae 
Concord . . May = Franklin Park 
Middlesex Fells, May 15) Squantum 
Medford Mar. 4 | Arnold Arboretum 
Medford | Mar. 4 | Milton : 
eoecrar a . ‘Franklin Park 
AES ee | . . . || Boston 
Ipswich Aug. 30) West Tisbury . 
Prete etek: a . | West Tisbury . 
Ipswich Sept. ’ tere 
Cohasset .. |May 30] ......- 


| Middlesex Fells | Nov. 26) 


Locality Date Locality 
Medford May 10) Jamaica Plain . 
Medford May 10) Franklin Park 
Concord LS eee eee 
Cohasset . . . July4 |Braintree. . . 


May 4 | Franklin Park 


Arnold Arboretum 


Medford May 4 | Franklin Park 
Medford May 13||Holden. . . . | 
Medford Apr. 22) Franklin Park 
Medford . May 13) Franklin Park 
Middlesex Fells May 6 | arnold Arboretum 
Medford ee PPPS 


May 18) Franklin Park 
May 18) Franklin Park 
May 6 | Franklin Park 


Medford Apr. 15) Franklin Park 
Medford Apr. 16) Franklin Park | 
Arlington May 26) Hyde Park . . 


May 8 | Franklin Park 


May 30) Braintree . . . 
May 20) Franklin Park 
May 20) | Franklin Park 


Feb. 25) Franklin Park | Jan. 16 
Feb. 25 Jamaica Plain 


Date 


May 6 
| May 6 


May 30 
| Apr. 28 
May 6 

|M 


| May 2 
. | May 11 


May 25 


Jan. 11 
| Sept. 29 
| Jan. 2 
‘Jan. 2 
| Apr. 17 
| May 6 


| May 24 
. ee. 14 
Feb. 4 
Mar. 11 
Jan. 2 
Feb. 3 
Aug. 29 
Aug.15 


The Migration of Thrushes 
FOURTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louris AGASSIz FUERTES and BRUCE HORSFALL 


VARIED THRUSH 
2 ee Varied Thrush, under which name both forms of this species are 


included, breeds from northwestern California, northern Idaho and 

northwestern Montana, north to Fort Franklin, Mackenzie, Fort 
Yukon, and the Kowak river, Alaska; winters from central Washington 
to southern California. Accidental in New Jersey, Long Island, Massachu- 
setts, Kansas and Guadalupe Island, Lower California. 

The spring migration begins so early that, on the average, 
migrants arrive in central Washington March 6 and southern British 
Columbia March 10. The valley of the Kowak river, Alaska, was reached 
May 21, 1899. The average date of arrival at Columbia Falls, Mont., is 
April 1, and the earliest date is March 2, 1895. Central California is 
deserted, on the average, April 2, and the latest date in southern California 
is April 12, 1899. 

The species leaves its breeding grounds in northern Alaska about the 
first of September and usually arrives in central California, along the coast, 
November 7, the earliest date being September 27, 1898. It appears on the 
higher mountains of northern California about the first week in October. 


SAINT LUCAS ROBIN 


The Saint Lucas Robin is a resident species in the southern portion of 
Lower California. The only record for the United States is that of a speci- 
men taken January 2, 1880, at Haywards, California. 
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The New Bird Groups in the American Museum of 
Natural History 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


| yews time to time during the past four years photographs of certain 
bird groups in the American Museum of Natural History have 

appeared in Birp-Lorg, but, beyond the caption with each cut, 
nothing has been said of the groups themselves or of the object of the series 
of which they form a part. This series will be known as ‘The Habitat 
Groups of North American Birds.’ 

The novel features of these groups consist mainly in their painted back- 
grounds and in their method of installation, particularly with respect to 
lighting. 

Briefly, it may be said that these groups are lighted from above by 
reflected natural, and, when necessary, artificial light. The source of light, 
therefore, whether by day or night, is always the same, and, in consequence, 
there is but one set of shadows, a matter of the first importance where an 
attempt is made to connect the actual foreground with the painted back- 
ground. 

In ground plan the groups are curved at the back and straight in front, 
from which point alone they can be seen. Only a part of the front is 
occupied by the glass through which the group is viewed, both the ends and 
the top of the group being beyond the range of vision from the normal view- 
point. This increases the panoramic illusion and adds greatly to the artistic 
effectiveness of the whole. 

It is, however, not my object to speak of the method of construction of 
these groups, but rather of the idea which they are designed to embody. 
The more novel feature of this idea is to be found in the painted back- 
grounds which form a part of each group. Painted backgrounds for small 
groups or panels of mounted birds have long been employed by the taxider- 
mist; but this, it is believed, is the first attempt to introduce backgrounds 
painted from nature and intended to reproduce a given scene as accurately 
as the groups they supplement do a limited portion of it. Such backgrounds 
have, therefore, not only a biologic or ecologic value, as they portray the 
nesting habitat of a species or illustrate colonial nesting habits on a scale 
which mere taxidermy alone would prohibit, but they have also a botanic, 
geographic and physiographic value. It is believed, therefore, that when the 
thirty-odd groups which have been planned for this series are completed, 
the Museum will have not alone adequate reproductions of the nesting 
habits .and haunts of many American birds, but will have also a series of 
paintings representing, in a novel and attractive manner, characteristic 
American scenery. The series might indeed be called America and its Bird- 
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The following groups have been completed: (1) Summer Bird-Life of 
Cobb’s Island, Virginia*; (2) A Flamingo Colony in the Bahamast; 
(3) Summer Bird-life of an Irrigated Section in the San Joaquin Valley at 
Los Bajos, California; (4) Brandt’s Cormorant, Monterey, California§ ; 
(5) Sandhill Crane, Kissimmee Prairies, Florida; (6) Anhinga, in a ‘bonnet’ 
(Nupbhar) swamp, Brevard County, Florida; (7) Ward’s Heron, Brevard 
County, Florida; (8) Brown Pelican and Pelican Island, Indian River, 
Florida; (9) Wild Turkey, Mountains of West Virginia; (10) Prairie 
Hen, Sandhills of Nebraska; (11) Golden Eagle, Bates’ Hole, Wyoming; 
(12) Cactus Desert Bird-life, Tucson, Arizona. Others are approaching 
completion, and it is hoped to finish the series in 1908. 

It should be added that the photographic reproductions here shown are 
so far from doing justice to the originals that they serve only to suggest the 
method of treatment, without conveying an idea of the remarkably success- 
_ful manner in which artist and preparateur have overcome the technical 
difficulties encountered. 

*Figured in Birp-Lore, V, 1903, p. 108. 
tFigured in Birp-Lore, VII, 1905, p. 201. 


{Figured in Birp-Lore, VII, 1905, p. 202. 
2Figured in Birp-Lore, VIII, 1906, p. 202. 


SLATE-COLORED JUNCO AND YOUNG 
Photographed by Thomas §S. Roberts 
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Notes on the Starling 


Unless the ornithologists are satisfied that 
Starlings are enormously valuable to the 
country economically, I predict that we are 
going to deplore the importation of these 


STARLING, WINTER PLUMAGE 
Drawn by Bruce Horsfall 


birds quite as much as we do that of the 
English Sparrow. I do not know that they 
raise more than one brood each year, but 
from their increase in numbers, they evi- 
dently have large families, 
and I am led to believe 
that they have singularly 
bad dispositions. 

They have appropriated not only 
all the holes in the old apple trees, 
including those stolen from the Blue- 
birds by the English Sparrows, but 
also the holes in all the big lawn 
trees, hitherto occupied by Flickers, 
etc. 

For three consecutive summers a 
pair of these latter birds nested in a 
hole in an elm tree, on a level with, 
and not more than ten feet from my 
bedroom window. Very early last 
year a pair of English Sparrows tried 
to build there, but I promptly ousted 


them. They started in a second time, but 
Starlings had discovered the snug place and 
wanted it for themselves, so they were my 
allies until I had to watch out that both 
interlopers were forced to go elsewhere. In 
spite of this, and in spite of the fact that the 
Starlings had a hole of their own and 
had occupied it for some time, they harassed 
my poor Flickers into seeking a nest else- 
where. It certainly looked like mere wan- 
ton cruelty, for having gained their point, 
the Starlings took no more interest in that 
hole. 

It is strange that these birds, so much in 
evidence throughout the rest of the year, 
become, when the trees are in leaf, so secre- 
tive that they are rarely seen. Occasionally, 
late in the summer, small flocks join the 
Red-winged Blackbirds feeding in the salt 
marshes; but, excepting between dawn and 


. sunrise, one looks in the trees for them in 


vain, At this early hour they are invariably 
to be seen within a few yards of their nest, 
apparently having a good game of “hide- 
and-seek,” and keeping up an incessant 
chatter. The trees are old and have many 
holes, and five or six Starlings play until a 
few minutes after sunrise, then disappear as 
if from the face of the earth. That the same 
thing goes on every morning in the vicinity 
of other Starlings’ nests, and that their first 
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appearance mornings seems to be as they 
emerge from a hole, causes me to believe 
that the young, as well as the old, sleep in 
holes. I think, but cannot say with cer- 
tainty, that the young, until each takes a 
mate, sleep in the hole in which they were 
hatched; for those that I watched played 
every morning about their birthplace long 
after they were fully grown. Possibly about 
the time of the fall migration they seek new 
quarters for themselves; but so secretive are 
they that it is almost impossible to study 
their habits through the summer months. 
Even before the young can fly, the parents 
are seen no more on the lawns with Robins 
and Grackles, but hunt for food where they 
cannot be seen. 

In the fall, when not a leaf remains on 
the trees, Starlings are seen in their tops in 
small flocks of from three to eight or ten. 
It is at this time that one hears their loud, 
clear whistle of two notes,—a high one fol- 
lowed by one a trifle lower, the two some- 
what slurred together. It is rather sweet 
and very easy to imitate; in fact, one can 
call them. This whistle and the result pro- 
duced by the ludicrous straining at a song, 
and which is only a wheezy creaking heard 
all through the spring, constitute the Star- 
ling’s own singing; but, “to give the devil 
his due,” he is an excellent mimic; he can 
copy many notes of the Catbird; he gives 
the Wood Pewee’s call so perfectly that the 
season is the Pewee’s only alibi. One day I 
was so sure that I heard a Downy Wood- 
pecker hammering over my head that I 
strained my neck searching for him; then, 
to my astonishment, discovered a Starling 
producing this noise from his throat. 

In proof of my statement that these birds 
have bad dispositions, I may say that I 
have seen them annoy many different kinds 
of birds, and I must tell of one incident that 
occurred very early one morning only last 
week. A Flicker was calling so loudly 
and persistently that I was awakened. 
Thinking it must be close at hand, I 
went to the window and saw a male bird 
in the old hole in the elm I have al- 
ready spoken of. The female, although 
quite near, was too timid to join him, 
evidently because of a pair of restless Star- 
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lings just overhead. - I was too sleepy to 
watch any longer, so settled myself for 
another nap, and, almost at the same mo- 
ment, heard both Flickers “talking” softly 
together at the hole. It could not have been 
more than five or ten minutes later when I 
heard a bird cry very much like the quaver- 
ing cry of the Screech Owl, only softer. I 
jumped to the window and saw the body of 
a Flicker half-way out of the hole, its head 
twisted so far back and downward as to be 
invisible. The contortions it made strug- 
gling to get away were pitiful, and this 
pathetic cry wrung my heart, but it got 
away, and almost at once was followed by 
a Starling, who gave a satisfied grunt as he 
came to the edge of the hole, then flew to a 
branch above, where he began his torturing 
efforts at singing.—Mrs. Paut R. Bonner, 


* Stamford, Conn. 


A Call for Notes on the Starling 


Seventeen years have passed since the 
Starling was first successfully introduced 
into this country, and Mrs. Bonner’s esti- 
mate of the bird suggests calling for 
information in regard to the distribution of 
this recent addition to our avifauna, as well 
as for an expression of opinion in regard to 
its desirability. Introduced into Central 
Park, New York City, in March, 1890, 
the Starling has now spread eastward nearly 
if not quite to New London, Conn., north- 
ward to Newburgh and Poughkeepsie, and 
southward at least to Princeton, N. J. As 
a contribution to the history of this bird in 
America, it will be well to place on record 
now replies to the questions which appear 
below: 

1. When did the Starling first appear in 

your vicinity ? 

2. What is its status now ? 

3. Do you consider it a desirable addition 

to our avifauna ? 

4. If undesirable, give reasons why. 

. Do you know of any Starlings, other 
than those released in Central Park, 
which have been introduced into this 
country ? 

6. Was the introduction successful ? 


The Editor will welcome replies to one 
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or all of these questions. They may be 
sent to him at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, not later 
than September 1, for insertion in the next 
issue of Birnp- Lore.—FRanK M. CHAPMAN. 


A Winter Flight of Vesper Sparrows 


The following account, relating to a mid- 
winter flight of Vesper Sparrows in the 
vicinity of New York City, appears to consti- 
tute an unprecedented record. The presence 
of this species here first came to my notice 
on February 12,1907. During the forenoon 
of that day I observed many individuals of 
the species in the grassy fields and stubble 
growth north of Merrick, Long Island; and 
from this locality southward to the salt 
meadows and westward along the Merrick 
Road, I found Vesper Sparrows in com- 
parative abundance. The birds were some- 
times seen singly or in groups of two or 
three, but were more commonly found 
associating with Juncos and Tree Spar- 
rows. All three species were industriously 
feeding among the roadside weeds, in a 
temperature which stood near the zero point. 

Within the limits of Freeport, L. I., just 
north of the center of the village, many 
Vesper Sparrows were seen feeding between 
the rails of the electric-car tracks from 
which the snow had been entirely cleared, 
and, as I followed the tracks toward Hemp- 
stead and Garden City, one bird after 
another flew up from before me, only to 
alight again some distance ahead. After 
being repeatedly flushed, the birds would fly 
into a near-by bush or tree, and allow me 
to pass before resuming their quest for food. 
They were, without exception, exceedingly 
tame, and usually permitted a close approach 
before flying and expanding their white- 
edged tails. North of Freeport, one of the 
birds was secured for the Museum, thus mak- 
ing identification positive. 

On February 17, a careful search in the 
vicinity of Jamaica, Long Island, failed to 
disclose a single Vesper Sparrow, and none 
was seen by members of the Museum 
staff, who spent several days on the south 
shore of Long Island during the latter part 
of February and the first week in March. 
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Several hunts made since that time have 
yielded no better results; the conclusion, 
therefore, is that the flight must have been 
either very local or of short duration, 
probably the latter. 

Although Giraud, in his ‘ Birds of Long 
Island,’ says of the Vesper Sparrows, “A 
few remain with us throughout the year,” 
recent records for dates later than the middle 
of November are not common, and, more- 
over, the above statement would hardly 
account for such numbers of the birds as 
were seen by the writer. With the excep- 
tion of Giraud’s account, the northernmost 
recorded winter range of the species is in 
southern Pennsylvania, where, according to 
Warren, the birds are frequently seen in 
winter. In Rhoad’s and Pennock’s list of 
the ‘ Birds of Delaware,’ the Vesper Spar- 
row is given only as a summer resident. 

The fact that the Vesper Sparrows were 
with us during the coldest period of the 
winter would appear to preclude the sup- 
position that they were early migrants from 
the South, and yet no other theory seems 
probable. Field notes from all sections of 
the country around New York City might 
aid greatly in determining the direction of 
the flight, so it is to be hoped that other 
observers will be heard from.—Rosert C. 
Murpnuy, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 


An Owl Tragedy 


Early in April, 1906, I made my first trip 
of the season to the home of a pair of Barred 
Owls which I had been in the habit of visit- 
ing each spring for several years. The 
Owls nested in the hollow top of a dead pin- 
oak stub about thirty feet from the ground. 
The hole was open and unsheltered at the 
top, and its floor was about two feet below 
the entrance. 

Upon reaching the familiar tree, I rapped 
upon the trunk, expecting to see the big Owl 
fly out as usual. Nothing happened, how- 
ever, so I climbed to the nest. As I neared 
it the clicking of an Owl’s bill reached my 
ear. Upon looking into the hole, I was 
taken aback to see it closed by a heavy cake 
of ice a few inches below the top, and it did 
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not take long to guess what had happened. 
Two or three days before there had been a 
snow-storm, and the old Owl, keeping her 
eggs warm, had been covered by the failing 
snow. The sleet and subsequent cold had 
converted this into ice, which had frozen so 
closely around several projections on the 
walls of the hole as to resist all the Owl’s 
attempt to break through. 

In the center of the ice-cake was an 
opening little more than an inch square, 
and through this hole I could see the Owl. 
Her head was pressed against the center of 
the disk of ice, and this had resulted in 
melting the hole through the thinnest part. 
It took but a few minutes to break and 
remove the ice, but it is no wonder that the 
Owl had been unable to do so, as it was from 
three to four inches thick around the edge. 

The poor bird presented a most pitiable 
appearance, her bedraggled feathers hang- 
ing in wet, stringy masses, with lumps of 
ice adhering to parts of the plumage. I 
pulled her from the hole, for she was so 
stiff and weak as to be unable to fly. I suc- 
ceeded in greatly improving at least her 
appearance by drying and smoothing her 
plumage, and left her sitting in an appar- 
ently dazed condition in a cedar tree not far 
from the nest. 

Before I left, her mate was observed flying 
about among the large oaks near by, but he 
did not go to the nest. Whether the Owl 
recovered or not I do not know, but this 
year (1907) the old hole was found to be 
unoccupied when I paid it my annual visit. 

It may be well to add that in her strug- 
gles to escape the imprisoned Owl had 
broken her eggs into small fragments. Also 
that a feather on the ice-cake showed that 
her mate had visited the nest while she was 
entombed within. — W. DEW. MiILter, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Prairie Horned Larks in Connecticut 


Prairie Horned Larks breed in Berkshire 
County, Mass., and in the northern New 
England states, but I can find no record 
of their occurrence in Connecticut, except 
during migrations. 

While spending my vacation at Wash- 
ington, Conn., in the summer of 1906, from 
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the middle of July to the end of August, I 
saw almost daily a flock of between twenty 
and twenty-five of these birds on a side-hill 
pasture lot not far from the house. 

They fed on the ground, and, when 
startled, flew to the top of a stone wall or 
into a tree; unless further disturbed, they 
immediately returned to the ground to con- 
tinue feeding. If suddenly startled, the flock 
would rise and fly to a distant part of the 
field, uttering on the wing a note that 
sounded like tzee-a-wee, tzee-a-wee. 

I believe that the Larks nested here this 
year (1906). Only four or five were in adult 
plumage, the rest having the plumage of the 
immature bird. As some were here all 
summer, there can be no chance that they 
bred elsewhere and then wandered here. 
Likewise I was told of a nest that had been 
found, which corresponded with a descrip- 
tion of the Lark’s nest and eggs, although 
the person at the time did not know what 
the birds were.—[Will the writer of this 
note kindly send his or her name for pub- 
lication ?—Ep. ] 


Red-breasted Nuthatches and Pine- 
Finches on Staten Island, N. Y. 


In Birp-Lore for December, 1906, Mr. 
Dutcher described a remarkable migration 
of Red-breasted Nuthatches over Fire Island 
Beach, N. Y. While no such flight was 
noticed on Staten Island, still these birds 
were unusually abundant throughout the 
fall of 1906, the first being seen about Sep- 
tember 1, and the last remaining till late in 
the autumn. 

Pine-Finches, too, were present in for 
large rnumbers during the winter of 1906-7 
than in the two preceding. They were most 
numerous on the beach on the south side of 
the island, where they fed on the ground 
and in the goldenrods. 

Singularly enough, both birds were also 
common on Staten Island during the season 
of 1903-4, when the Nuthatches were ob- 
served from September till November, and a 
few the following spring, and the Pine- 
Finches were even more numerous in the 
central part of the island than during the 
past winter.—JAMeEs CHAPIN, New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Book Pews and Reviews 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FourRTH INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORNITHULOGICAL ConGREss. Lon- 
don, June 1, 1905. Edited under the 
direction of the president, R. Bowdler 
Sharpe, LL.D., by the secretaries: Ernst 
. O. Hartert, Ph.D., and J. Lewis 
Bonhote, M.A. London; Dulan & Co., 
37 Soho Square, W. February, 1907. 
8 vo. 696 pages, 18 plates. 

This well-edited volume contains not 
alone the papers presented before the Fourth 
International Ornithological Congress, but 
also an excellent history of the Congress 
itself, with lists of officers, committees and 
members, and detailed reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the various sections into which 
the Congress was divided. It is manifestly 
impossible to review here in detail the con- 
tents of the nearly seven hundred pages 
forming this volume, and, merely as a 
matter of information, we give the titles of 
those papers of interest to Brirp-Lore’s 
readers. (2) ‘ President’s Address’ (A His- 
tory of the British Museum’s collection of 
Birds), Bowdler Sharpe; (3) ‘ What Con- 
stitutes a Museum Collection of Birds?’ 6 
plates, Frank M. Chapman; (5) ‘On the 
Migration of Birds,’ Otto Herman; (9) ‘On 
Extinct and Vanishing Birds,’ 2 plates, 
Walter Rothschild; (11) ‘On Some Ant- 
arctic Birds,’ Edw. A. Wilson; (12) ‘ Some 
Notes on the Hybridizing of Ducks,’ 4 
plates, J. Lewis Bonhote; (13) ‘ The Prin- 
cipal Aims of Modern Ornithology,’ Ernst 
Hartert; (14) ‘Some Ornithological Re- 
sults of the Scottish National Antarctic 
Expedition,’ W. S. Bruce; (16) ‘Mono- 
graphie de la Sterne de Dougall,’ 1 plate, 
Louis Bureau; (20) ‘On the Origin of the 
Differences Between Nestling Birds,’ W. 
P. Pycraft; (24) ‘Sequence in Moults and 
Plumages,’ Jonathan Dwight, Jr.; (27) 
‘The Unusual Migration of Briinnich’s in 
Eastern North America,’ 1 plate, J. H. 
Fleming; (30) ‘On Colour Variation in 
the Eggs of Palzarctic Birds,’ F. C. R. 
Jourdain; (31) ‘The Wild Birds Pro- 
tection Act,’ Sir Digby Pigott; (32) ‘Bird 
Legislation in Australia,’ Sir John Cock- 
burn; (33) ‘ The Rationale of Bird Protec- 


tion,’ Frank E. Lemon; (34) ‘ The Food of 
Birds,’ Otto Herman; (35) ‘Ornithologie 
Economique,’ A Quinet ; (37) ‘The Sparrow: 
Is it Useful or Harmful to Agriculture ?’ 
Igali Svetozar; (40) ‘The Importance of 
Aviculture as an Aid in the Study of 
Ornithology,’ D. Seth-Smith.— F. M. C. 


Tue PasseNGER Piceon. By W. B. MER- 
SHON. New York: The Outing Publish- 
ing Company, 1907. 8vo. xii + 225 
pages. 9 plates, 2 in color. 

Mr. Mershon is to be thanked for bring- 
ing between two covers the more important 
literature relating to the Passenger Pigeon, 
and adding thereto his own recollections of 
this lost species, together with much interest- 
ing data from various sources. Thus we 
have the biographies written by Wilson, 
Audubon and Bendire; Fennimore Cooper’s 
graphic description of a Pigeon flight from 
‘The Pioneers,’ with more or less extended 
quotations from later writers. 

No part of the original contributed matter 
appears to be of greater value than that 
furnished by Mr. Henry T. Phillips, of 
Detroit, who from 1864 to 1878 marketed 
Passenger Pigeons either dead or alive. 
From a single nesting in Oceana county, 
Michigan, in 1874, Mr. Philips states 100 
barrels of dead birds were sold daily for 
thirty days and, in addition, 175,000 live 
birds were shipped. He writes that in this 
same year there were over 600 professional 
netters, we assume in Michigan, and adds 
that “when the Pigeons nested north every 
man and woman was either a catcher or 
picker.” And still people marvel at the 
Pigeon’s extinction, and seek to account 
for its disappearance through the action of 
some catastrophe which destroyed nearly all 
the existing birds. Need we look for a 
greater catastrophe than that supplied by 
man himself? We are glad to observe that 
Mr. Mershon places no belief in this alleged 
cause of the Pigeon’s disappearance, but 
finds in their persecution by man a sufficient 
explanation of their decrease. A colored 
plate of the Passenger Pigeon by Fuertes 
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and one of the Band-tailed Pigeon by 
Allan Brooks add to the attractiveness and 
value of this volume.—F. M. C. 


THE Protection OF Our Native Birps. 
By Tuos. H. Monrcomery, Jr., Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy, University of Texas. 
Bulletin, University of Texas, No. 79, 
1906. 8vo. 30 pages. 

Professor Montgomery discusses the sub- 
ject of bird protection under three heads: 
(a) “Reasons for Protection,” (6) “Data 
on the Destruction of Birds,” and (c) 
“Means of Protection of Birds.” 

He has long been interested in a study of 
the food of birds, and the information 
acquired by personal investigation, as well 
as that obtained from the published works 
of others, has convinced him of the value 
of birds to our agricultural interests. 

The question is handled in a scientific, 
logical manner, which increases the force 
of the arguments employed, and we trust 
that the publication of this paper in a state 
particularly in need of the services of insect - 
destroyers will help to bring its inhabitants 


to a realization of their indebtedness to 


birds.—F. M. C. 


Tue Birps oF THE CHICAGO AREA. By 
FRANK Mortey Wooprurr. Bulletin VI 
of the Natural History Survey, Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, April 15, 1907. 
221 pages, 12 full-page half-tones. 

In an introduction of twenty-four pages, 
Mr. Woodruff states the sources of informa- 
tion on which this list is based, outlines the 
territory embraced with its more significant 
climatic conditions, calls attention to locali- 
ties of special interest, describes conditions 
unfavorable to birds, speaks of those extra- 
limited species which have occurred and 
those which may be expected to occur, and 
has a word to say about migration from a 
local standpoint. 

For the excellent reason that a local list is 
not the place in which to exploit the latest 
scheme in classification, the A. O. U. 
check-list is followed. 

Pages 25 to 195 are devoted to the treat- 
ment of the birds which have been reported 
from the area covered. This is stated to in- 
jul: *a'l »° Cook and Du Page counties, 
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the nine north townships of Will county 
and the northern portion of Lake county, 
Indiana.” The species are not numbered, 
nor does there appear to be a synoptic table 
of their manner of occurrence from which 
we could readily obtain an impression of 
the character of the ornis of the area under 
consideration. 

The annotations include a statement of 
the local status and general distribution of 
each species, the less common species being 
treated with a detail which should make 
this paper of great value to local students. 
An extended bibliography should help to 
rescue from oblivion much matter in regard 
to Chicago birds which has been published 
in the daily press. It is interesting to 
observe that, although E. W. Nelson appears 
here as the author of only two papers relat- 
ing to the birds of the Chicago area, he is 
more frequently quoted than any other 
author.—F. M. C. 


JourNAL MAINE ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
— The leading article in the December, 
1906, number is on ‘Bicknell’s Thrush on 
Mt. Abraham,’ by D. W. Sweet, describ- 
ing the occurrence of the species in Maine 
during the breeding season. W.H. Brown- 
son contributes some notes on ‘Portland 
Birds’ observed in 1906 and J. M. Swain 
furnishes ‘Contributions to the Life History 
of the Pine Warbler.’ Migration tables 
and numerous local notes make up the 
number. 

In the March, 1907, number, O. W. 
Knight contributes to the Life History of 
the Yellow Warbler and A. H. Norton dis- 
cusses the occurrence of the Jerfalcons, 
Lapland Longspur, Sharp-shinned and 
Pigeon Hawk in Maine in winter. There 
is also the report of the Eleventh Annual 
Meeting and numerous Christmas Bird 
Censuses and Local Notes.—W. S. 


Tue publication of the first number of 
‘British Birds,’ an illustrated monthly 
magazine devoted to the birds on the 
British list, is announced for June r. The 
editor will be Mr. H. F. Witherby, assisted 
by W. P. Pycraft. The annual subscription 
of 10 s. 6d. may be sent to Witherby & Co., 
326 High Holborn, London. 
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AUGUST AND THE FLOCKING TIME 


The nesting season is practically over at middle July, and dingy, faded 
feathers are everywhere seen as the forerunners of the August time of silence 
and withdrawal to seclusion for the summer molting. There are but three 
birds that can be counted on for August music—the Red-eyed Vireo, the 
Song-sparrow and the Indigo Bunting. 

The novice cannot hope to identify new birds at this time of changing 
and mixed plumage, and it is no easy task to follow some of the most familiar 
species through the change and still be able to name them. The clearly 
marked black, white and buff male Bobolink of June meadows, now wears 
the brown stripes of his mate. After molting, the Scarlet Tanager is 
feathered in olive-green, his wings and tail remaining black; the autumn 
Goldfinch changes his bright gamboge coat for olive-gray, though his wings 
are as in summer. 

The birds of more sober plumage remain much the same, though the 
markings seem less distinct. The brick-red spring breast of the male Robin 
has faded to a yellowish hue, while the immature plumage of the young 
birds of the season make the work of naming very difficult for the amateur. 
In May and June, identification, learning the various call-notes and songs, 
and watching the various processes of rearing the young, fill the hours to 
overflowing, so that one day lapses to another, and midsummer comes all 
toosoon. The nesting season shows the personal and individual side of bird - 
life, while, with late summer and early autumn, the impersonal or gregarious 
phase begins. This gathering of the clans, as it might be called, under the 
autumn spell, or flocking impulse, is very interesting to watch, and is in 
itself a study. 

The smaller birds travel in more or less mixed companions, and as early 
as the first week in August, flocks of various Warblers arrive from the 
North and remain for a month or more, according to the season, feeding 
in the tree-tops. The first of our own summer residents to leave are the 
Orchard and Baltimore Orioles, the Purple Martin, Yellow Warbler and 
the Yellow-breasted Chat; and, though they do not finally disappear before 
the middle of September, their migratory activity begins the last of August, 
as soon as the molt is over and they have gained fresh strength of wing 
with the new pinions. 
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There are two classes of birds whose flocking is of special moment, and, 
when we see them assemble, we know that summer is over, no matter how 
green the trees or fresh the herbage,—these are the Blackbirds, including 
Grackles, Redwings and Cowbirds, and the Swallows. 

The Purple Grackle makes himself ludicrous in April and May by tak- 
ing a conspicuous position in a tree-top, and standing on tip-toe, with extended 
wings, going through a series of ludicrous contortions and gasps and squeaks 
that he evidently considers highly dramatic love-making. But, when they 
have at last settled down to domestic life, they become almost as furtive as 
the Crows in their comings and goings, and we forget them. 

Comes a day in late August and there is a noise in the open between 
garden and orchard like the rustling of fallen leaves under the tread of many 
feet, mingled with strange creakings as if the doors of autumn were 
turning on rusty hinges, and there far and wide, walking through the 
stubbly grass or cloaking the bushes and trees upon which they perch in 
sable, are the Grackles. 

At a signal from the leader, they will rise and drift away like a storm- 
cloud ; but tomorrow they will return, and the next day, and the next, staying 
with us until Thanksgiving, and many injurious insects will they glean from 
the land plowed for fall sowing. The Grackle flocks haunt stubble-fields and 
wood edges, while the Cowbird flocks keep to the open pasture, and the 
Redwings claim the marsh-lands. 

The flocking manceuvers of Barn and Bank Swallows are interesting in 
the extreme, and worthy of patient observation, for there are many things 
not yet understood. It seems to me that they engage in flying om with 
distinct right- and left-wheels, and various other tactics. 

Whether this practice is merely for the pleasure of motion, or whether 
it is to accustom the young of the year to the fatigue of travel, who can say? 
But one thing is a fact, that while both Bank and Barn Swallows flock in the 
middle or late August, they keep up this flying practice for a full month, 
during which period they may be seen in vast numbers resting on the tele- . 
graph wires by the wayside, or on the fence-rails of wide-open commons 
along the shore. 

One day we think that they ile swept off for good, but the next sees 
them back at their posts, and a Barn Swallow flock has often remained in 
this latitude until the first week of October. Then, when other flocks 
fail, except in the absolute breeding season, we have the Crow always with 
us; and mendicant, thief, or whatever else we choose to call him, the watch - 
ing of a flock of Crows, from August, when the corn is in the milk, until 
the next mating season is a sufficiently interesting proposition for any bird 
student.—M. O. W. 


INDIGO BUNTING. 


(Upper Figure, MALE; Lower FiGuRE, FEMALE.) 


Order —PAssEREs. 
Genus—PAasseRINA. 


Family —FRINGILLIDA. 
Species—CyYanBa. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 27 


Rich color is the chief attribute that sets the Indigo Bunting apart 
from its kin of the tribe of Sparrows and Finches. 

Blue that is decided in tone, and not a bluish gray, is one of the 
rarest hues among the birds of temperate zones; for one may count the 
really blue birds of the eastern United States upon the fingers of one hand. 

This Bunting belongs to the tree-loving and tree-nesting 

His Family part of his tribe, in company with the Grosbeaks and the 

brilliant yellow American Goldfinch, whose black cap, wings 

and tail feathers only enhance his beauty. The Sparrows, of sober stripes, 

nest on or near the ground, and their plumage blends with brown grass, 

twigs, and the general earth coloring, illustrating very directly the theory of 

color-protection, while the birds of brilliant plumage invariably keep more 
closely to the trees. 

In size, the Indigo Bunting ranks with the small Sparrows, coming in 
grade between the Field- and Song-Sparrows, and being only slightly larger 
than the Chippie. The female wears a modification of the Sparrow garb, the 
upper parts being ashy brown without stripes, the under parts grayish white 
washed and very faintly streaked with dull brown, the wings and tail 
feathers having some darker edges and markings. 

When it comes to painting the plumage of the male in words, the task 
becomes difficult; for to use simply the term indigo-blue is as inadequate as 
to say that a bit of water that looks blue while in shadow is of the same 
color when it ripples out into full sunlight, and catches a dozen reflections 
from foliage and sky. A merely technical description would read: Front of 
head and chin rich indigo-blue, growing lighter and greener on back and 
underparts; wings dusky brown, with blue edges to coverts; tail feathers 
also blue-edged; bill and feet dark; general shape rounded and canary-like, 
resembling the Goldfinch. 

The last of May, one of these Buntings came to a low bush, outside 
my window, and, after resting awhile, for the night before had been stormy, 
dropped to the closely cut turf to feed upon the crumbs left where the 
hounds had been munching their biscuits. I have never seen a more 
beautiful specimen, and the contrast with the vivid green grass seemed to 
develop the color of malachite that ran along one edge of the feathers, 
shifting as the bird moved like the sheen of changeable silk. 
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In vain did I search among contemporary writers for a description of 
this phenomenon, which appears only in the plumage of the fully developed 
male of two or more years of age. Finally, I chanced, in searching Alexander 
Wilson’s American Ornithology for a different matter, to find the only 
adequate pen-picture of this bird that I know. Of its plumage he says: 
“* There is one singularity, viz., that in some lights, his plumage appears of a 
rich sky-blue, and in others of a vivid verdigris green ; so that the same bird, in 
passing from one place to another before your eyes, seems to undergo a total 
change of color. When the angle of incidence of the rays of light reflected 
from his plumage is acute, the color is green; when obtuse, blue. Such, I 
think, I have observed to be uniformly the case, without being optician 
enough to explain why it is so. From this, however, must be excepted 
the color of the head, which is not affected by the change of position.’’ 

The nest, in no wise typical, is a loose and rather careless 
His Nest structure of grass, twigs, horse-hairs, roots or bits of bark 
placed in a low, scrubby tree or bush at no great distance 
from the ground, and the eggs are a very pale blue or bluish white, and 
only three or four in number. 
Being a seed-eater, it is undoubtedly this Bunting’s love 
His Travels of warmth that gives him so short a season with us: for he 
does not come to the New England states until the first week 
in May, and, after the August molt, when he dons the sober clothing of his 
mate, he begins to work southward by middle of September,—those from 
the most northerly portions of the breeding range, which extends northward 
to Minnesota and Nova Scotia, having passed by the tenth of October. It 
winters in Central America and southward. 
Although of the insect-eating fraternity of the conical 
His Food beak, the Indigo Bunting consumes many noxious insects in 
the nesting season, when the rapid growth of the young 
demands animal food, no matter to what race they belong. Being an 
inhabitant of the overgrown edges of old pastures, or the brushy fences of 
clearings and pent-roads, he is in a position where he can do a great deal 
of good. Mr. Forbush, is his valuable book on Useful Birds and Their Pro- 
tection, credits the Indigo Bunting with being a consumer of the larve of 
the mischievous brown-tail moth; but, whatever service it may do as an 
insect destroyer, its service the year through as a consumer of weed seeds, 
in common with the rest of its tribe, is beyond dispute. 
The voice of the Indigo Bunting is pretty rather than 
His Song impressive, and varies much in individuals. It consists of a 
series of hurried canary-like notes repeated constantly and ris- 
ing in key, but, to my mind, never reaching the dignity of being called an 
impressive song. Yet on this point opinions differ, and Wilson calls it ‘‘a 
vigorous and pretty good songster. It mounts to the highest top of a tree, 
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and chants for half an hour at atime. Its song is not one continuous strain, 
but a repetition of short notes, commencing loud and rapid and falling by 
almost imperceptible gradations, for six or eight seconds, until they seem 
hardly articulate, as if the little minstrel were quite exhausted; and, after a 
pause of half a minute or less, commences as before.’’ Then, too, the Indigo 
bird sings with as much animation in the month of July as in the month of 
May, and not infrequently continues his song until the last of August.” 

Nuttall writes that though usually shy the Indigo bird during the nesting’ 
season is more frequently seen near habitations than in remote thickets: 
“Their favorite resort is the garden, where, from the topmost branch of 
some tall tree that commands the whole wide landscape, the male regularly 
pours out his lively chant, and continues it for a considerable length of time. 
Nor is this song confined to the cool and animating dawn of morning, but 
it is renewed and still more vigorous during the noon-day heat of summer. 
This lively strain is composed of a repetition of short notes, which, com- 
mencing loud and rapid, and then slowly falling, descend almost to a 
whisper, succeeded by a silence of almost half a minute, when the song is 
again continued as before. 

“In the village of Cambridge (Mass.), I have seen one of these azure, 
almost celestial musicians, regularly chant to the inmates of a tall dwelling- 
house from the summit of the chimney or the tall fork of the lightening-rod. 
I have also heard a Canary, within hearing, repeat and imitate the low 
lisping trill of the Indigo bird, whose warble indeed often resembles that of 
this species.” 

This combination of musical ability, lovely plumage and its seed-eating 
qualities long since has made the Indigo Bunting in danger of extermina- 
tion, through the fact of its being universally, throughout the South, cap- 
tured and sold as a cage-bird, both for home use and for export. In that 
section the bird is called ‘‘blue pop,” a corruption of ‘‘bleu pape,” or ‘‘pope,” 
of the French. Thomas Nuttall and Alexander Wilson, both writing in the 
early years of 1800, speak of the Indigo Bunting as one of the most familiar 
of cage birds. Not only has this traffic existed since the days of Wilson, 
but, until a very few years ago, when the Audubon movement began to be 
a power, this Bunting, together with its cousin, the beautiful Painted Bunt - 
ing, or Nonpareil, the Cardinal Grosbeak and the Mocking-bird were listed 
and sold, as a matter of course, by every bird-dealer in the country. 

Oh, the untold misery and waste of this caging and selling of free-born 
birds! It is only one grade less direct a slaughter than killing them to trim a 
bonnet. While the sufferings of the bonnet-bird have ended, with it life 
those of the caged bird have only begun as the door closes behind him. 

A few exceptional cases, where birds in the care of those who are both 
able and willing to make their surroundings endurable, count as nothing 
against the general condemnation of the practice of caging birds born wild. 
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Those of us who have known, by experience in caring for wounded or sick 
birds, exactly what incessant watchfulness is necessary to keep them alive, 
realize how impossible it is that this care should be given them by the aver- 
age purchaser. 

Birds born and reared in captivity, like the Canary, are the only ones 
that real humanity should keep behind bars. There is no more condemna- 
ble habit than allowing children to take nestlings of any kind, and try to 
feed and rear them; if disaster overtakes the parents, a responsible adult 
should be the one to endeavor to succor the brood. 

Nominally, the traffic in caged wild birds has ceased; actually, it has not; 
nor will it until every bird-lover feels himself responsible for staying the 
hand that would rob the nest, whether it is that of the ignorant little picka- 
ninny of the South, who climbs up the vine outside the window where 
you are wintering, and sees in the four young Mockers in the nest just 
under the sill a prospective dollar, the child at home, who likes to experi- 
ment for a few days with pets and then forgets them, or the wily dealer, 
who sells sub rosa what he dares not exhibit. No quarter to any class who 
make prisoners of the wild, outside of the Zodlogical Gardens or private 
aviaries where the proper conditions exist. 

Any free citizen prefers death to loss of liberty, and even the literalists 
will, at least, allow this human quality to Citizen Bird, while it proves that 


he or she who either cages or buys the captive wholly to lack the 
spiritual quality. 


Should we make prisoners of 


‘The ballad-singers and the Troubadours, 
The street musicians of the heavenly city, 
The birds, who makes sweet music for us all 
In our dark hours, as David did for Saul.’’? 
—H. W. LONGFELLow. 


Questions for Teachers and Students 


When does the Indigo bird come in Spring? How far north does it travel? How is 
its color different from the blue of the Jay and Bluebird? Is the caging of wild birds 
ever right? Why was the Indigo bird popular as a pet ? 
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Membership in the National Association 


$5.00 paid annually constitutes a person a Sustaining 
Member 
$100.00 paid at one time constitutes a Life Membership 
$1,000.00 paid constitutes a person a Patron 
$5,000.00 paid constitutes a person a Founder 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give and bequeath to THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIE- 
TIES FOR THE PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS 
AND ANIMALS (Incorporated), of the City of 
New York. 


*I go to prove my soul! 

I see my way as birds their trackless way ; 

I shall arrive: what time, what circuit first 

I ask not; but, unless God send His hail 

Or blinding fire balls, sleet or stifling snow, 

In some time, His good time, I shall arrive; 

He guides me and the birds. In His good 

time.” 

The bird and animal lovers will arrive at 
the goal of their hopes, “In His good time,” 
but the way to mortal eyes seems dim and 
undefined very often and is beset by many 
an obstacle placed by indifference, or, what 
is far worse, selfishness and greed. The 
altruistic has not been reached, by any 
means, although bright gleams of sunshine 
often cheer our way. When public officials 
take the time from their busy lives to pen 
such sympathetic words as the following, 
which came from Governor Davidson, of 
Wisconsin, it shows that “He guides.” “I 
assure you our Audubon Societies will ever 
find me ready to lend any assistance in my 
power to protect the wild birds and animals 
of our country.” Doubtless there are many 
other men who occupy positions of public 
trust who have the same feeling at heart but, 
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unfortunately, they do not take the time to 
express it, and thus the influence of a word 
from them is lost. Another gleam of sun- 
shine from a well-known public man, James 
Lane Allen, whose pen gives pleasure to so 
many, will serve as a guide to others who 
probably have the same sympathy at heart 
but have not yet expressed it in a like 
practical manner: 

“I am today in receipt of your letter of 
18th of June, requesting me to become a 
sustaining member of the Audubon Socie- 
ties. It gives me pleasure to do so, and my 
cheque in payment of the annual dues shall 
be found herein enclosed. 

“I should have become a member long 
ago, if I had been asked—since the aims of 
the Association appeal to me very strongly.” 

Members and readers, please recollect that 
the work of the Association is expanding daily 
and that our great need is a largely increased 
membership and a greater endowment in 
order to carry on the work to which we 
have placed our hands; that is, to protect 
and conserve the wild birds of the country, 
Nature’s own check on the undue increase of 
insect pests. Do you know the annual 
loss occasioned by destructive insects in 
the United States? If not, the following 
will give you some facts which surely will 


be of interest to you. 

Amount 
of loss 
$200,000.000 


a Percentage 
Product of loss 


Cereals 


Farm forests . . .- .« 
Miscellaneous crops. 
Animal products . . 


Total - + « + $§.551,000,000 $595, 100,000 
Natural forests and 
forest products. . 


Products in storage - 


$100,000,000 
100,000,000 


$795,100,009 


Grand total 
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The above table was prepared by Prof. 
Cc. L. Marlatt, Assistant Entomologist, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and was published in the “Year Book,” 
1904. Professor Marlatt says, “In no country 
in the world do insects impose a heavier tax 
on farm products than in the United States. 
The lessening or prevention of this loss is the 
problem for the economic entomologist to 
solve.” The members of the National 
Association are doing their part to solve the 
problem. Every wild bird that is saved is 
an additional natural check. Reader! Have 
you among your possessions a tree or bit of 
land that youcherish and love? Then encour- 
age the wild birds to dwell with you; be an 
example to your neighbor, and also help the 
Association to spread its propaganda every- 
where. 

“In some time, His good time, I shall 
arrive.”—W. D. 


The Audubon Club in the Bahamas 


Perhaps nowhere in the world are birds 
more needed than in Nassau, New Provi- 
dence. Ants infest the gardens, borers rid- 
dle the trunks of the most useful trees—in 
short, nothing but the lynx-eyed, hungry 
bird is able to cope with and check the 
ubiquitous West Indian creeper and crawl- 
er. And yet, strangely enough, birds are 
scarce throughout this beautiful island. 
Tourists, enamored with Florida’s glorious 
song-birds, complain of this defect in our 
favorite winter resort, which, climatically, 
is unequaled. Various causes are assigned 
to the phenomenon, as the absence of run- 
ning streams, etc. But the main cause is 
this: the native children are incessantly 
catching and killing the lovely bright-plu- 
maged native birds. Sapodilla-gum, traps 
—all possible devices are utilized to this 
unspeakable end. 

Convinced by long observation that, once 
the value of the bird, and the joy of culti- 
vating his acquaintance in the tree, could 
be brought home to these children, the 
problem of bird protection would be solved, 
I began in the winter of 1906 distributing 
Audubon Bulletins, with short informal 
talks; the response was a surprise. A num- 
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ber of young colored men formed themselves 
into a police-corps for the protection of the 
birds. Now any boy detected with a bird 
tied by the leg to cap or buttonhole, with a 
bit of string, is promptly seized, and, if 
necessary to the release of the victim, is 
thrashed, and the frightened, often injured, 
bird is after some careful nursing set at lib- 
erty. In short, so much interest has devel- 
oped that three Bird Clubs are now 
regularly organized. One, the “ Nassau 
Audubon,” has a membership of intensely 
interested little white girls. Another, the 
“De Lancey-Town Audubon,” is made up 
of young colored men and is doing a splen- 
did work. The third is a club of eighty schoob 
children of Nicoll’s Town, Andros Island. 
These children have made a marvelously 
practical move by planting guinea corn for 
the birds around the school yard. A fourth 
club is now forming under the leadership of 
another Andros Island boy in the settle- 
ment of Fresh Creek. Herbert, who visits 
Nassau from time to time in his father’s 
boat, loaded with kindling-wood, strayed 
into my cottage; to my questions whether 
birds were abundant in Fresh Creek, and 
whether he clubbed and trapped them, he 
laughed and answered “Yes’m.” A set of 
Bird Bulletins to read and carry to his 
school-teacher with the usual “talk” per- 
suaded Herbert that there was a lot more in 
the bird than he had ever dreamed of. A 
month later, a letter came from Herbert, 
brought direct to the cottage by a brother, 
because he had “done forgot how to spell 
your name.” He wrote that he had “got 
into many a strife” and been taunted with 
indulgence in “fool talk” through his ad- 
vocacy of the cause of the birds. He ended 
with “I am getting on fine with the birds. 
O, I love them and all what you say is 
true.” Two months later, the day before 
we sailed, he again appeared on the porch. 
He was overjoyed to find on our table a 
package of magazines and newspapers ad- 
dressed to him, and which we were just 
about mailing. On May 23, he, with 
other faithful friends, carried our many bags 
and baskets aboard the tug “Colonia,” said 
“ good-bye,” and went back to his isolated 
island home cheered and enheartened by 
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“love for the bird.” Outside the harbor, 
where we boarded the “Vigilancia” four 
members of the young men’s club bade us 
“God speed,” with a cheery promise “to 
look after our birds.”—A.ice M. BoYNTON 


Legislation. 


New Jersey.—In April Birp-Lore the 
passage by the House of an anti-spring 
shooting bill for wild fowl and shore-birds 
was reported. When the bill reached the 
Senate, it was referred to the Committee on 
Game, consisting of three members, one 
each from Bergen, Monmouth and Ocean 
counties At the hearing in the Senate 
Chamber, the professional gunners and 
those interested in the preservation of shoot- 
ing, but not of the birds, were out in full 
force. They had no arguments to advance 
of a scientific or economic nature, but their 
strong plea was that they had always shot 
birds in the spring and still wished to do so 
and that it did no harm, and their gain and 
pleasure should not be interfered with by 
sentimentalists. One of the advocates of 
spring shooting was a clergyman and some 
of his ornithological statements were of such 
a remarkable character and so entirely new 
to all of the scientists present that one was 
led to wonder whether his ecclesiastical lore 
might not have been obtained in the same 
school. The bill was never reported out by 
the Game Committee and consequently the 
lack of wild fowl and shore-bird law still 
exists in New Jersey. Without exception 
this Commonwealth has the most barbaric 
law regarding wild fowl and shore-birds 
that now is extant in any part of the conti- 
nent of North America. Further, it is decep- 
tive and misleading, for it seemingly pro- 
vides a close season for ducks and snipe, but 
it is so carefully arranged that the period 
that is closed by law is only when there are 
no wild fowl or shore-birds in the state. 
Repeated visits to Trenton were made by 
those interested in the passage of the anti- 
spring-shooting bill to urge on the Game 
Committee to let the bill be passed upon by 
the Senate as a whole, and not to have the 
Committee decide a question which was of 
interest to the entire state. Every possible 
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argument and legitimate influence was 
brought to bear on the Committee, but with- 
out avail. The bill was killed in Committee 
by a vote of favo to one. And thus the 
people of the state of New Jersey were 
deprived of their unalienable right to have a 
voice in the making of the laws that they 
are subject to. Legislative committees, as 
death-traps for bills, are far too prevalent 
at the present time. This is death to states- 
manship, for a legislator is now valued far 
more for his ability to steer a bill to Com- 
mittee and there advance or kill it, than for 
ability to expound to his fellow legislators, in 
public debate on the floor of the chamber, 
the worth of a measure or explain why it 
should be defeated. In the present case the 
whole state of New Jersey was disfranchised 
by the action of two men, and yet not another 
legislator raised his voice in protest. Is not 
government by the people a farce in such 
cases? However, it is, after all, the fault of 
the people themselves for not taking enough 
interest in legislation to keep in touch with 
the work of their representatives and when 
they do or do not approve of measures to 
speak plainly and forcefully. 


New York.—In April Birp-Lore atten- 
tion was called to the bills to prevent sale of 
wild fowl! after the close season and also to 
stop the cold storage of any birds or game. 
The Legislature was in session almost six 
months, yet these bills were never reported 
out by the committees in charge, although 
persistent effort to that end was made by 
repeated visits to Albany, by letters and by 
all other legitimate means. The lack of this 
legislation is a serious defect in the game 
laws of New York. This is another case 
where the criticism made of legislation in New 
Jersey will apply with equal force. All of 
this emphasizes the urgent need for Federal 
control of all migratory birds. So long as 
there is divided control over creatures that 
are in one state one day and in another the 
next, satisfactory protection cannot be given 
them. It is practically impossible to get the 
legislatures of all the states to look at the 
matter in the same light. It is a serious sub- 
ject and one that deserves the closest atten- 
tion from the public. As a marked example 
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of the need for Federal control, take the case 
of wild-fow] laws in the states of New York 
and New Jersey. During the northward 
migration, wild fowl can be killed in the 
latter state, but cannot be in the former, 
although the two great wild-fowl resorts of 
Barnegat Bay (N. J.) and Great South Bay 
(N. Y.) are only a few miles apart. It isa 
manifest injustice to the citizens of New 
York that New Jersey permits the killing of 
wild fow! during the spring, and it is a still 
greater injustice to the citizens of the whole 
country that on one side of an arbitrary 
geographical line migratory birds may 
legally be killed, while on the other side of 
the line they may not be. The only remedy 
for this inconsistency is to place all migratory 
birds under Federal control. Several feeble 
attempts were made to pass local bills per- 
mitting spring shooting of wild fowl and 
snipe, but they were successfully combated. 
However, were it not for the vigilance of 
the National Association in all legislative 
matters, a flood of such bills would be 
passed each session. 

Very early in the session foreign-game- 
sale bills were introduced in both branches 
of the Legislature. The Committees to which 
they were referred were seen at once and an 
agreement was obtained from the Chairman 
that before the bills were reported the 
National Association should have a hearing, 
when it could present reasons why the bills 
were undesirable and a formal protest 
against their passage.“ A hearing was not 
called for, and it was supposed that the 
advocates of the bills had abandoned them. 
In the Assembly in this state, about ten 
days prior to the close of the session, all un- 
finished legislation is taken from the hands 
of Committees and is placed in charge of 
the Rules Committee and thereafter no hear- 
ings are held. Much to the surprise of the 
executive of the Association a bill to amend 
Section 33 of the Game Law was introduced 
by a member of the Rules Committee. This 
amendment was the old Foreign Game Sale 
Bill in another form, but with all its vicious 
features. This necessitated another trip to 
Albany ; a stay was obtained for a few days 
to enable the Association to prepare a brief, 
showing why the proposed amendment was 
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undesirable legislation. To prepare such a 
brief necessitated a trip to Washington to 
consult experts on the subject. A copy was 
sent to Governor Hughes, and also to many 
of the most prominent and influential mem- 
bers of both the Senate and Assembly. 
Nothing further was heard of the bill. 
The brief was as follows: 


Brief on Assembly Bill No. 2769, Entitled 
An Act To Amend Section 33 of the 
Forest, Fish and Game Law Relating 
to Certain Varieties of European Birds. 

This bill proposes to authorize, in any 
city of the state having a population of 
more than a million, the sale during Dec- 
ember, January, February, March and 
April, of five species of foreign game birds, 
namely, Egyptian Quail, Red-leg, Lapwing, 
Russian Grouse, and Rebhihner; attempts 
to impose a tax of one cent on each bird 
imported; and provides for the appoint- 
ment of at least two special officers at a 
salary of $1,500 and an allowance of $1,000 
each for traveling expenses—a total annual 
expense of at least $5,o00o—for carrying out 
the provisions of the Act. 

This bill (1) contains provisions in direct 
conflict with the constitutions of New York 
and of the United States; and is also (2) 
defective in title; (3) bad in form; (4) bad 
in policy; (5) class legislation. 

(1) Bill Unconstitutional. In so far as 
the bill provides for imposing a tax on birds 
imported, it is clearly in conflict both with 
the Constitution of the State of New York 
and the Constitution of the United States. 
On p. 4, line 1, occurs the provisions: 

A person, firm or corporation importing 
said game shall, upon the arrival of said 
game into the port of New York, pay a tax 
of one cent per bird to the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission, to be paid by said Com- 
mission into the treasury of the state of 
New York in the same way as other moneys 
are received and transmitted into said treas- 
ury by said Commission. 

No statement is made as to the reasons 
for or objects of the tax and the bill is, 
therefore, clearly in conflict with the provis- 
ion in Section 48 of the State Constitution, 
which declares: 

Every law which imposes, continues or 
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revives a tax shall distinctly state the tax 
and the object to which it shall be applied, 
and it shall not be sufficient to refer to any 
other law to fix such tax or object. 

The bill is also clearly in violation of 
Art. 1, Sec. 10 of the Constitution of the 
United States relating to import duties. 
The Supreme Court of the United States in 
passing upon a provision enacted by the 
state of Maryland in 1821, almost identical 
with the tax provision of this bill, held in 
Brown v. Maryland (12 Wheat. 419) that: 

An act of a state legislature, requiring all 
importers of foreign goods by the bale or 
package, etc., . to take out a license, 
for which they shall pay $50 and, in case of 
neglect or refusal to take out such license, 
subjecting them to certain forfeitures and 
penalties, is repugnant to that provision of 
the Constitution of the United States which 
declares that ‘‘no state shall, without the 
consent of Congress, lay any impost, or 
duty on imports or exports, except what may 
be absolutely necessary for executing its 
inspection laws;’’ and to that which declares 
that Congress shall have power ‘‘to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, among the 
several states and with the Indian tribes.’’ 

The principles here laid down have been 
applied, reiterated and relied upon by the 
same court in subsequent decisions so often 
that this decision is now generally regarded 
as a leading case for the guidance of courts 
in the interpretation of this section of the 
Constitution. 

(2) Title defective. Thetitle is defective: 

(a) In purporting “to amend Section 33 
of the Forest, Fish and Game Law relating 
to certain varieties of European birds.” Sec- 
tion 33 of said law relates primarily to the 
protection of non-game birds native to the 
state of New York, not of European birds, 
or of game birds. It therefore attempts to 
amend a section which in reality has no 
existence as there is no “Section 33 relating 
to certain varieties of European birds.” 

(6) The bill attempts to amend Section 33 
by deliberately inserting two subjects, each 
separate and distinct from the subject-matter 
of the original section (1) the sale of certain 
game birds imported from Europe, and (2) 
the imposition of an import tax. 
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(c) The bill is manifestly a local measure 
in that it applies only to cities which have 
a population of more than a million, that is, 
to the city of New York, and as such, it, 
title is in violation of that provision of the 
Constitution of New York (Sec. 40), which 
declares that “No private or local bill . 

. shall embrace more than one subject and 
that shall be expressed in the title.” 

(3) Bill Bad in Form. The subject- 
matter of the Forest, Fish and Game Law is 
arranged in an orderly manner, and to 
facilitate reference to the various topics, each 
special subject is placed in a separate sec- 
tion which is given a distinctive number. 
The amendments proposed in this bill have 
no relation to the subject-matter of Sec. 
33. but relate primarily to the sale of 
Grouse and Quail, and as such, should be 
given a distinctive number following either 
Sections 28 or 29. 


The bill is ambiguous. (a) In author- 


izing sale of European game but allowing 
importation of Egyptian Quail; (4) in allow- 
ing sale of Red-leg without specifying 


whether the birds intended are Red-legged 
Partridges, Red-legged Sandpipers or Red- 
legged Ducks; (c) in permitting sale of 
Russian Grouse which may cover a number 
of species, some of which are indistinguish- 
able from native birds; (d) in permitting 
sale of ‘Rebhiher,’ which is not a recog- 
nized name in this country of any game bird, 
but merely a German name that should be 
translated into the common English equiv- 
alent of ‘Gray Partridge’. 

(4) Bill Bad in Policy. (a) The bill is 
opposed to the general policy of the state in 
breaking up the practically uniform close 
season for the sale of game under existing 
law. 

(6) It is opposed to the policy of the state 
in making a distinction between imported 
and native game. 

(c) It is a direct reversal of the policy of 
the state maintained at considerable expense 
to the taxpayers and upheld by the Court of 
Appeals in the cases of People ex rel Hil] 
v. Hesterberg, Sheriff (1906), and People v. 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel Co. (1907). 

(da) The bill is bad in policy in attempt- 
ing to amend Section 33, a section which 
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has already been re-enacted three times (in 
1901, 1902 and 1903) since it was originally 
passed in 1900, which has been construed 
by the courts and the language of which is 
now in a form which is generally under- 
stood. 

(e) The bill is bad in policy in author- 
izing an expenditure of $5,000 or more for 
the employment of two special officers, 
without the powers of ordinary protectors, 
who may be on duty less than half the year 
solely for the purpose of inspecting the 
transactions growing out of the importations 
of a single firm. How extensive these trans- 
actions may be is perhaps disclosed by the 
tax clause which is evidently intended to 
reimburse-the—state..far. the cost of inspec- 
tion. At this rate, the importations would 
aggregate at least 500,000 birds per annum. 

(5) Class Legislation. The bill is evi- 
dently drawn in such a way as to be genera} 
in form, but by restricting its operation to 
‘*any city of the state having over one mil- 
lion in population,’’ it is practically limited 
to the city of New York. In fact, on p. 4, 
line 1, the mask of general form is thrown 
aside in the declaration that ‘‘a person, firm 
or corporation importing said game, shall, 
upon the arrival of said game into the port 
of New York pay a tax, etc.,’’ ignoring the 
fact that such game might be imported via 
Canada through the ports of Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Ogdensburg, Plattsburg, 
Sag Harbor, Oswego, Rochester, Dunkirk, 
or Cape Vincent. The measure will work 
injustice and hardship to every other city in 
the state and to every game-dealer outside of 
New York by granting exclusive privileges 
in Greater New York for the importation 
and sale of five kinds of foreign game birds 
in large quantities during four months in 
the year when the season is closed elsewhere 
in the state. Careful scrutiny of the history 
of the measure and of the restrictions of the 
‘*person, firm or corporation importing said 
game’’ will reveal the fact that the bill is as 
clearly drawn in the interests of a single 
firm as if its title were ‘‘A bill to benefit A. 
Silz & Co., of New York City.’’ 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The bill referred to in 
February Birp-Lore to ‘‘Authorize the 
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Fish and Game Comnrission to take certain 
unimproved lands upon the Island of 
Martha’s Vineyard’’ passed the Legislature 
and is now a law. This act is really for the 
purpose of enabling the Commission to con- 
duct a scientific experiment of the greatest 
value and interest, i. e., to preserve the very 
small remnant of Heath Hens from extermi- 
nation. This sole remaining colony of a 
once numerous species of Grouse is in an 
ideal situation in which to conduct the experi- 
ment. Not more than one hundred birds 
still remain, and the question of whether a 
species so close to extermination can be 
indefinitely continued will be watched with 
the greatest interest by scientists in all parts 
of the world. 


ConnecTicuT.—In addition to the other 
excellent game and bird laws adopted by 
this state during the present legislature, a 
law was secured providing for hunting 
licenses for residents, non-residents and 
aliens. A law was also passed ‘‘making 
the possession in the open air on Sunday of 
any implement for shooting, prime facie evi- 
dence of an intention to hunt.’’ 

Certainly the citizens of Connecticut have 
reason to be proud of the very advanced 
position held by the Commonwealth in the 
great economic question of bird-protection. 


A Bison Herd in the Adirondacks 


The legislature of New York appropriated 
$20,000 for the purchase of a herd of Bison 
to be placed in the Adirondacks. Governor 
Hughes vetoed the item, in view of the many 
other demands on the treasury of the State. 
In Massachusetts the citizens interested in 
the perpetuation of the Heath Hen did not 
ask for a state appropriation, but raised the 
money themselves to carry on the experi- 
ment. Had the same method been taken in 
this state, Governor Hughes probably would 
have conceded the use of the necessary public 
lands. Both of these instances emphasize 
the importance of not permitting a wild 
species to approach so near extermination as 
the Bison and Heath Hen, and also empha- 
sizes the need of the proposed ten years 
closed season for the Wood Duck. 
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THE WOOD DUCK 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Che Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


SPECIAL LEAFLET NO. 10 


(Supplement to Bird-Lore, Vol. X, No. 4, July-August) 


The object of this leaflet is to call the attention of the American public 
to a condition that now exists, but which it is hoped may be remedied by 
concerted and prompt action on the part of all those who love the beauti- 
ful in nature and are willing to guard it. 

When Audubon wrote his account of the Wood Duck in 
Former ‘ 
proc: aa 1835, only seventy-two years ago, he referred to their very 
great abundance in such statements as follows: “At Boston, 
where I found them rather abundant during the winter”; “I knew a person 
in South Carolina who caught several hundreds in the course of a week”; 
“For my own part, I assure you, I have seen hundreds in a single flock.” 
That they were abundant even as late in the last century as in the seventies 
is well established by reference to Dawson’s ‘Birds of Ohio,’ published in 
1903, in which it is stated “ Thirty years ago Wood Ducks were killed by 
wagon-loads every spring.” 
Dr. A. K. Fisher, Ornithologist of the Biological Survey, 
Present . . 
Sanccley United States Department of Agriculture, was the first to 
call attention to the growing scarcity of the Wood Duck in 
an article entitled ‘Two Vanishing Game Birds,’ published in 1901. He 
said, “ Unless strong protective measures are soon adopted, the Woodcock 
and Wood Duck, two popular and valuable game birds, will become extinct.’’ 

In order to secure late data, inquiries were made in all parts of the 
continent, and the information received came from so many points that 
it can be relied on to fairly represent the present status of the Wood Duck. 
The consensus of opinion is that the Wood Duck has become alarmingly 
scarce. Many reports were received showing that this species has entirely 
disappeared as a breeder in the sections referred to, while others used such 
terms as “Absolutely disappeared,” “None,” “Very rare migrant,” “Have 
seen but one in twenty years,” “Decrease 60 per cent—70 per cent—g9o0 
per cent.” Quotations from the reports might be continued indefinitely, 
but they would all be of the same general tenor; although, in some localities 
near the center of distribution of the species, the reports were not quite so 
alarming. However, nearly every report showed in the most emphatic 
manner that the time has arrived when the most heroic means must be 
taken to stop the decrease. 

There are several very potent reasons for the rapid decrease in the 
numbers of the Wood Duck which are worth careful examination. Some 
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of these it is possible for man to remedy, while others are 
inherent in the habits of the species itself and thus are beyond 
the direction of mankind. The.habits of the Wood Duck, 
which is often known as the Summer Duck and in some portions of the 
South as “ Branchu,” differ greatly from other wild Ducks. This species, as 
its name indicates, is not a bird of the ocean or even the wide coastal bays, 
but is found about the swamps and inland streams and ponds, especially 
those bordered by timber. Contrary to the usual habits of Ducks, it nests 
in trees, generally in holes or natural cavities. 

Its tree-loving habit is one of the causes of decrease. The increase of 
population in this country, and the consequent clearing of the land for 
agricultural purposes, the ruthless destruction of the forests and the draining 
of swamp-lands, have lessened the number of breeding sites; this applies 
particularly to the eastern and middle-western section of the country. In 
many localities where the Wood Duck was known to breed until within a 
few years, it is not now found, owing to the fact that every tree suitable 
for nesting has been cut down. This cause of decrease is largely due to the 
habits of the species, and in some degree to the unwise practice of defores- 
tation, which unhappily is so common in these days. When the citizens of 
the United States wake up to the fact that it is criminal to cut down all the 
forests, the homes of the Wood Duck will be saved; but, at the present rate 
of decrease of this species of Duck, it may then be too late to be of avail. 

Another cause, and probably the greatest, is spring-shoot- 
ing. The Wood Duck is a species of very wide distribution 
on this continent, and in some portions therefore, it is practi- 
cally a resident. For this reason, the species has suffered far more than any 
other of the wild fowl by the wasteful practice of spring-shooting. The 
killing of any species of birds while on the migration to the breeding grounds 
or after they have reached there, is indefensible, and, in these days of increas- 
ing intelligence respecting the value of birds, both economic and esthetic, 
is becoming more and more repugnant to the self-respecting sportsman. 
Until spring-shooting is absolutely prohibited, both by law and sentiment, 
the wild fowl of this continent, as well as all other migratory game birds, 
will decrease. Let us examine for a moment how spring-shooting affects 
the Wood Duck. This species, according to Audubon, pairs about March 
first in Louisiana and as far north as Kentucky, and sometimes a fortnight 
earlier; in the middle states about April first, and still later as it approaches 
the northern limit of its range. One of the writer’s correspondents in 
Louisiana, who states that his knowledge of the “ Branchu” is derived from 
fifty years’ experience as a sportsman, claims that these birds “pair off or 
mate during the month of December, and from then on until February they 
prepare for breeding. On the 11th of May (1907), onmy way to the 
fishing haunts, I came across a flock of young, fully four weeks old.” A 
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report from Kansas states, “Early in April, 1906, examined a female Wood 
Duck, killed by a local hunter; the ovaries contained partly developed 
eggs.” A correspondent at Princeton, N. J., states, “In 1905 a pair were 
killed here late in April, after two eggs had been laid in their nest.” Still 
another reporter, in Utica, N.Y., states, “Saw female killed April 15th, which 
contuined a well-developed egg.” A well known ornithologist at Portland, 
Mainz, says, “Wood Ducks reach us mated, and spring-shooting of mated 
birds has no doubt had a potent influence toward decrease.” From the 
evidence given above, it is fair to assume that the Wood Ducks that are 
resident in the Gulf states certainly mate early in February, with some 
evidence that pairing takes place earlier, and that mating has already taken 
place when the migratory numbers of the species reach the northern limit 
of their range. It is, therefore, a self-evident fact that every Wood Duck 
that is killed after January first is a strong factor in the ultimate and early 
extermination of the species. There are no words too strong to use in 
condemnation of the unscientific, wasteful and depraved practice of killing 
mated and breeding birds. A sportsman who has any self-respect or regard 
for the rights of future generations will not engage in spring-shooting. 

A glance at the accompanying map, showing the 1907 open seasons fot 
Wood Ducks will demonstrate to the reader what a terrible drain on the 
species spring-shooting is, for the diagram shows that, in the fifty-seven states 
and provinces, thirty-eight legalize the shooting of Wood Ducks during 
all or some part of the spring. It will also be noted that six states, nearly 
10 per cent, give the Wood Duck no protection whatever, but allow it to 
be killed whenever it is found in the state. It may also be noted that, in 
several of the states where no protection is given, the Wood Duck is a 
resident, which renders the entire lack of protection a far more serious 
matter than if the species were only a summer visitor for the purpose of 
breeding. Is it strange that by reckless waste, this species of wild fowl is 
rapidly becoming exterminated? 

Wood Ducks are greatly attached to their breeding places, 
and are gentle and rather unsuspicious. This very fact is 
often the cause for the complete annihilation of an entire 
family, where summer-shooting is allowed. Several of the reports received 
give this as one of the important reasons for the decrease of the species, 
stating that in some cases, even before the open season, entire broods are 
killed by one or two pot-shots, and that in many sections the entire hatch 
of a season is killed on the first day for legal shooting. 

There are several other reasons for the decrease that may 

Other Causes be mentioned, but cannot be considered in detail: the very 
great increase in the number of gunners; the marked improve - 

ment in guns,—compare the old muzzle-loading shotgun with the present 
breech-loader and the magazine gun; the great number of gasolene launches 
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that are on the lakes and streams, which can cover more space in an hour 
than a boat propelled by oars could in a day; the natural enemies, such as 
the Great Horned and the Barred Owls that live in the same territory with 
the Ducks; the turtles, snakes and large predatory fish that are known to 
destroy the ducklings when they are first led to the water. With so many 
artificial, as well as natural enemies to deplete, the numbers of Wood Ducks, 
it is imperative that drastic action should be taken at once, to prevent the 
total extermination of the species. 
There are several methods by which the rapid extinction 
Remedy of the Wood Duck may be prevented, the first of which 
is to have Congress pass a law placing all migratory birds 
under the control of the Department of Agriculture. Federal control of 
such birds is undoubtedly constitutional. To secure such beneficial legisla- 
tion is a matter of time and education; the public need to be shown the 
necessity for such action, and the legislator must be shown that his constit- 
uents demand that the birds that cannot secure uniform legislation for their 
protection by state laws must get it through Congress. In the interim, the 
second method may be employed, which is to secure in every state and 
province where the Wood Duck is. found, either as a resident or migrant, 
legislation making a closed season for ten years. There should be a heavy 
penalty for the slightest violation of the act, either by shooting, possession, 
offering for sale, or the destruction of nests or eggs. Two states, Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, have already adopted such a statute,—but only 
for five years from 1907. In addition to such a law, which is imperatively 
necessary at this time, it is recommended that all the clubs of the country 
which control large preserves, and individuals owning estates where suitable 
breeding places are found, should engage in the experiment of raising Wood 
Ducks, which at the end of the breeding season could be liberated. With 
a ten years’ close season and breeding by public-spirited citizens, this beau- 
tiful species of American wild fowl may be prevented from following in the 
steps of the Bison, the Passenger Pigeon and others of the wild fauna of 
the continent that the present generation of nature-lovers are lamenting 
the loss of. Shortly, it will be too late to take action. This is an appeal to 
the ornithologists, who still have scientific facts to discover; to the true 
sportsmen, who are willing to refrain from reducing a species of game-birds 
to the verge of extinction, and to the nature-loving men and women of the 
country, who desire the added beauty of all wild life, to join in the demand 
that not another Wood Duck shall be killed for a period of ten years, to 
enable a fast-disappearing species of wild fowl to recuperate its wasted and 
depleted ranks. Do not read this paper and idly pass it by, but join in the 
movement, actively and aggressively; nor cease your good work until it is 
known that success has been achieved, and that the Wood Duck is no 
longer in danger of being classed as an extinct species. 
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